|WE WILL TELL YOU WHAT YOUR NAME MEANS. 


READ THE ARTICLE ON THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF NAMES, ALSO OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS ON PAGE 1048 INSIDE. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


C A CG G A THEREFORE BEST. 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
-bhandsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-ghades of Crimson, Greens, Blu: 
and Art Colourings, to suit all requirements, ani 
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"VASELINE” HAIR TONIC. 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Care ’ “Vv. line’’ Hair Tonic is guaranteed to be absolutely harmless in its action. Nothing enters fato 

piycint health = prepay See oes art ey sient pil dy Paes taal a tet its composition that can injure the most tender skin; on the contrary, the skin is smoothed and benefited 

to disease. It is attacked by germs which, if not removed, impair and even destroy the capillary roots, by its application, the preparation being a combined hair und skin tonic. 

and prevent the growth of the hair, “Vaseline” Hair Tonic restores the strength, sitalite, and beauty of the hair, and is absolutely safe 
“Vaseline” Mair Tonic is an invaluable preventative of sch disease, besides being a natural under all circumstances. It is delightfully perfumed, and is sold iu bottles, Prices 1/+, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle 

Jair fertiliser and growth promoter. ‘ VaseLine”’ is in itself a powerful germicide; germ life cannot live If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free, to any address in the United Kingdom 

ante upon receipt of Postal Order for t/*, 2/+, or 3/-, or Stamps. 
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“Vasel - h lp will kill germs, remove dandruff, scurf, and other <— sacs ciiiSiccitonatts : “ 
diseases ; wcll eae ae tometer ol the Ste cod allows fhe uatural growth of hair. Its use should A descriptive Pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the Vuseline'’’ preparations, will be sent post free on 
be continued daily, thus ensuring permanent good effects. applicati 


The word ‘‘VASELINE”" is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
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There is Nothing to Throw Away 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “Food of the 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by those 
who study health and diet. 


FRY’'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour, 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annual, 


testifies to its absolute purity. 
CON CENTRATED 


Gocow 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


PURE 


[SWIMMING 


By MONTAGUE A. HOLBEIN. 


The well-known Channel Swimmer. WAM ery 


With Illustrations. 

Cloth, Price 1s.; Post Free, 1s. 24. BEST CIGARETTE PAPER 
The Contents Include : 
Floating—Breast Stroke—Swimming on the Back 
—Sea Swimming—The Over- 
hand Stroke—Treading Water 
—Under Water Swimming— 
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STOPS THE 
MICROBES 
EVERY TIME 


NO MORE TYPHOID 


other disease germs can pass from 

water-main into your rolaced 
water if you have your ta eg 
with Pearson’s Home 
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When writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham's Pills. By so doing you call to your 
aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural 
recovery. d 


PEARSON'S HOME FILTER 


(Royal Doulton Make) 


has been proved by the leading rtg at the London Hospital 
to be the most mage and reliable safeguard against all 
water borne diseases. led labour is required to attach 
this filter to the water- to Anyone can fix it on in » few 
seconds, and it can be removed as conveniently when not 
required. With ordinary care this filter will last for years. 
Supplied to our readers at the low price of 


15/- EACH, POST FREE. 


When ordering Pearson’s Home Filter kindly give im- 
pression of the mouth‘ of the ba to which it is to be fixed. 
Address your ig to Filter Department, 18  Tenrietia 
Street, London, W 
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merely temporary 
exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force resulta from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pills are specially suitable for Females of all ages- 
—————— 


Every Filter Is made and tested by Messrs Doulton & Cow, O 
the Royal Doulton Potteries. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


TO INTERESTG- 
To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. ¢ 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Bares. 
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SOCIETY SNUBS. 

Mrs. Tretor: ‘I am sorry you were not at my recep- 
tion last evening.” 

Mrs. Highup (coldly): ‘I received no invitation.” 

Mrs. Tiptop (with affected surprisc): “Indeed? It 
must have miscarried: I had among my guests three 
foreign counte.” 

Mrs. Highup: “So that is where they were? I 
desired to engage them last evening to wait at table at 
our card-party supper, but the employment agent told 
me they were out.” 

——— } 


FINANCIAL GENIUS. 

“Sonny,” began the book canvasser, “ would this bea 
good time to see the manager ?” 

“ Got yer life insured ?”’ queried the office-boy. 

‘Now, look here, old man,” continued the fellow, in 
confidential tones, “ you and I must fix this little matter 
up. Your business is to keep us fellows out of the office, 
isn’t it?” 

“ That's right.” 

“At the same time you need a little extra coin for 
balls and parties and dinners ? ” 

“To say nuthin’ of Grand Opera.” 

“Of course. Now, old pal, I'll tell you what we'll do. 
You get an interview for mo with the head of the firm, 
and I'll hand you half a crown before I leave. Why, 
T’'ve got a book here that he'll jump at.” 

“No good!” replied the boy, after a few moments’ 
thought. 

“ But why not?” 

“ Because & man as smart as you would sell our boss 
60 anny books he’d be broke for months, an’ I’d lose 
five shillings a week in tips I gets from other fellows. 
It’s your move, Algernon.’ 

And the book canvasser sighed and moved on. 
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THE DEAREST NAME. 


When he was one-and-twenty, 
He saw a maiden’s face, 

And when he learnt she loved him, 
On, life was filled with grace. 

Hz watched. her tender blushes, 
He saw her sweet eyes fall; 

“On love,” he murmured, “ svrzetheart 
Is the dearest name of all!” 


When, later on, she murmured 
In church, the old, old vow, 
His ring upon her finger, 
The wreath upon her brow}; 
In all the glow of manhood, 
And fove’s new perfect thrall, 
“T think that wife!” he whispe-s, 
“Ts the dearest name of all!” 


But now in Life’s sweet evening, 
He szes a picture fair, 

That brings him back his childhood, 
Aad all the days that were. 

He sees their children’s face;, 
He hears their voices call ; 

Aad oh, he knows that “ Mother” 
Is the dearest name of all! 


2 22-____ 


He: “Which style do you prefer in the opera— 
German, Italian, or French ? ” 

She: “Oh, French, by all means. There was a lovely 
one in front of me last week in green velvet, with black 
and while ostrich tip, combined with lace and pink roses.” 


ENTERED aT 


Sratiovens’ Hatt, Oxge Penny. 


POOR PA, 

A LITTLE boy was sent toa shop by his mother, and, 
being desirous to get away to play, he made all the haste 
he could. The shop was full of customers when he 
arrived, but he pushed himself to the front and cried 
out; 

“T say, grocer, will you serve me quick? It’s for my 
father’s dinner.” 

“Well, what do you want, my little man?” said the 
grocer, leaving the customer ho was serving. 

“Two pounds of soft soap and a packct of washing- 
powder,” was the quick response. 

a en 
SPECIALISED IN BARKS, 

A OLEVER reader and entertainer, who possessed decided 
ventriloquial powers, but who had struck a dull scason, 
had called upon the manager of a 4ecture bureau to try 
to secure an engagement. 

“ What is your peculiar line—your speciality 2” asked 
the manager. 

“T can keep an audience laughing an entire evening,” 
answored the caller. 

Thereupon the ventriloquist began barking like a littl 
dog. Then he changed to the deep bay of a hound, 
following this up by vocal imitations of the bulldog, the 
mastiff, and various other members of the canine tribe, 
after which he gave a surprisingly good imitation of ali 
the dogs barking and growling in concert. 

In the midst of this performance two policemen sud- 
denly burst into the room. 

“Where’s all this dog fightin’ ?’’ they demanded 
sternly, looking round for the. animals, and wondering 
whore they could have hidden with such celerity. 

“T'll give you an engagement, Mr. Jones,” said the 
manager. “If you can fool two policemen you can 
capture an entire audience.” 


PLAYING CRICKET BY MACHINERY. 


A mechanical bowling machine has just been patented. Our artist suggests a few more similar inventions that would be a boon to the cricketer. 


ure 


SHOULD THE BOWLING 
MACHINE GO WRONG, IT MIGHT 
BE UNPLEASANT FOR THE BATSMAN 


=a 
BUT THIS COULD BE 
any OVERCOME BY HAVING ~ 
————_ AN AUTOMATIC ONE. 


IF POSSIBLE, HAVE AN AUTO- 
MATIC UMPIRE, AS HIS 
DECISION WOULD BE UNBIASED 


There is something good on page iii. of cover. 


ALSO MECHANICAL SPECTATORS 
WITH SUITABLE PHONOGRAPRIC 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


play eo don't forget to try it. 


KRAVE SPRING 
ATTACHMENTS FOR 
HIGH CATCHES 


SPECIAL 


‘SPLENDID 
50 FEET | iH 


THEN, FRCBABLY, CRICKET NEWS 
WOULD SOMETIMES READ AS ABOVE. 


AND TO AVOID EXERTION, 
BE FITTED WITH 
ELECTRICALLY 
PROPELLED ROLLER 
SKATES.” 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


AUTOMATIC 
BOWLER 


LATEST 


COLLAPSE 


Take a peep now—there! that’s a game that all can 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Two of a Kind. 
A DISTINGUISHED specialist was called u a week oF 
two ago by s Government official for treatment for a 
ailmen 


nervous b. . 
“he first thing you must do,” said the cape 
after an examination, “is to give up both smoking and 
Whereupon the eminent official became really peevish. 
“Look here, doctor,” he burst out, “now you're 
talking. just like my wife!” 


A New Brand. 


Mr. Gamaas tells this good story. He insists that it did 
not happen in his own establishment, but he cites it as a 
special reason why every salesman should have a good 
general knowledge.. A nervous, worried-looking man 
entered a large establishment, and, finding his way to 
the department, said inf an anxious tone of voice 
to the man behind the counter; “‘ My wife telephoned 
me awhile ago that she wanted me to be sure to bring home 
a ‘Lorna Doone.’ I’ve inquired at one or two places 
and can’t find it. What sort of a game is it?” 

The salesman, who knew sporte from the ground up, 
if not much else, pondered only a moment before he 
said cheerfully: ‘‘ I don’t think it’s a game. It sounds 
to me like the name of a new Scoteh drink. You had 
better try the Bodega across the way. They'll be able to 
tell you.” 

Dreams. 


Tms story is told by a minor whose name is 


well enough known to readers. 
“A remarkable and lucky thing happened to me once 
when I was dead broke,” im poet, “It was 


near to the Christmas holidays, and I, needing money 
badly, sent a poem to a certain magazine. On the third 
night after, I dreamt that my poem had been accepted 
for five pounds, Of course, when I woke up, I was much 
disappointed. But. the very next day, lo! there came 
the Renan cheque for verses |” , 

“ Ah, you were in luck.” 

“Wait. Two days subsequent, back came my Bt 
accompanied by an explanatory tle from the editor. 
In this he said that owing to a dream his cashier had 
dreamt (same night as mine ! ) he had, under the impression 
to me.” 


that his dream was a ity, forwarded a cheque 
‘“* Remarkable indeed ! you return the cheque ?” 
‘Oh, no! I sent back the poem, together with a 


note, stating that under no circumstance could I dream 
of returning the money !” 


A Well-Known Type of Oratory. 


Miss Leonore O’Reitty, who is perhaps the most 
powerful orator among the American Suffragists, was 
a heen recently on her eloquence. 

“ It is my splendid subject,” said Miss O’ Reilly, modestly, 
“that makes me seem to speak well, My subject affo: 
me many telling things to say, and I say them simply. 
That is all. 

“I try to avoid,” she resumed, “ the sort of oratory 
ed a the average political campaign. That is 
rightfu 

“One night I saw a working man I knew lounging 
at the doorway of a public hall, and from inside came a 
continuous and earnest bellowing. 

“** Do you know who’s speaking ? >I asked my friend. 


‘Or herent os Been in? ‘. 
‘* * Oh, yes, I’ve been in,’ said he. ‘ Blaggs is speaking.’ 

‘** © What about ?’ I inquired. 

‘* My friend sighed and shook his head, 

‘* * He hasn’t said yet,’ he answered.” 

Stories Told by the Bancrofts. 

A very entertaining volume of theatrical reminiscence, 
which value also as a solid contribution to the 
history of the stage in London, is that containing the sixty 
years’ recollections of Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, 


which has just been published by Mr. John Murray. 
Of the elder Compton an amusing story is told. “ He 


was present at a banquet presided over by a distinguished - 


bishop, who mistook the sedate and quietly dressed 
comedian for a well-known Nonconformist minister, and 
as a compliment asked him to be kind enough to say 
es The old actor, who was very flattered and 

ustered, rose to the occasion with these words : ‘O Lord, 
open Thou our lips, and our mouths shall show forth 
our praise!’” Sir Squire adds as a pendant to this story 
another of a sporting parson who was once called upon 
to say grace before lunch at a county cricket match, 
whereupon he obeyed in the following terms: “ For 
what you are going to receive you will all have to pay 
three-and-six.”” 

How his Majesty the King, then Prince of Wales, 
was indirectly ae for a domestic drama which 
may or may not have turned out a tragedy, is narrated 
in another chapter. The Prince wished to attend a 
performance of Man and Wife at the Haymarket at rather 
short notice, and application had to be made accordingly 
to the gentleman who had booked one of the boxes 
a ay The messenger reached his house in tho 
suburbs, to be informed, however, by his wifo that there 


Do you Know the origin of your name? Perhaps it is related in the article on page 1048. 
would like to Know, we will be pleased to tell you. 


theatre that evening. 
were able to.avail themselves of his box to accommodate 
the Prince. The sequel, however, was amusing, for 
notwithstanding the assertions of his too-confiding wife, 
the gentleman who had gone to Liverpool duly turned 
up at the theatre in the evening accompanied by another 
lady, while to complete the situation the wife herself 
arrived on the scene in the evening. In the circum. 
stances who shall say that the title of the piece was not 
appropriate ? 

An amusing story of Macready is contained in the same 
chapter. The. great ian was playing Hamlet in 
America, and during re! had so severely found 
fault with one of the local actors who took the part of the 

ing that his Majesty determined to take his revenge 
at night by reeling when stabbed by Hamlet to tho very 
spot which Macready had reserved for his own finat effort ; 
and this ho did. 

Macready protested under his breath, whereupon, to the 
amazement of the audience, the King sat bolt upright on 
the stage, and said, “I guess, Mr. Macready, you your 
we at rehearsal, but I’m King now, and I shall dio where 

A mot of Lady Bancroft catches the eye clsewhere. 
At Ragatz, in Switzerland, a charity play was being 
acted at the Kursaal, a ing character in it being taken 
Py young wallor inquired naively, is" abo. a real 

yor tor inqui nafvely, ‘ she a 
Duchess? i 
Whereupon Lady Banéroft rose to the occasion with 


the reply, “Real? Ob, yes ; but machine-made |” 
A rather ready remark of Sir Squire is also recorded. 
Lady Bancroft offered 10s. reward for a lost love- 


bird. Such a bird was found some days later in tho 
gardens of Marlborough House, The Prince communi- 
cated the fact, adding, “‘ Mind, I shall claim the reward ” ; 
whereupon Sir Squire replied, ‘ Certainly, sir ; it is small 
but appropriate, being hal} a sovereign.” 


An Astonished Parson. 


Or a certain bishop, famous as being the plainest man 
in England, the following — tale is told: 

One day, as this homely person sat in an omnibus, 
he was amazed by the persistent staring of a fellow 
passenger, who presently unburdened himself as follows : 

‘* You’re a parson, ain’t you ?” 

“* Well, yes. that is so.” 

“ Look ‘ere, parson, would you mind comin’ ’ome with 
me to see my wife?” 

Tmagining the wife was sick and needed assistance, 
the cle at great inconvenience to himself, went 
with the man. On arriving at the house, the man shouted 
to his wife to come downstairs, and when she did s0 he 
rp galggal maui eis and said with a grin of 

ight: 

“Look ’e ‘ere, Sairry. Yer said this mornin’ as I wus 
the hugliest chap in England. Now, just look at this 


bloke!” 
The American Joker. 


Tue typical American, says a contributor to the ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED although to making jokes, is often 
quick-tempered and unable to recognise a joke nrade by 
another, with resulte that are sometimes unpleasant. 

Thus: A Senator was once at a fashionable dinner-party 
on Washington, when he was asked what fish he would 

e. 
“‘ Wal,” he said, “ I reckon I'll take plaice.” 

A wit who chanced to be present, remarked, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Ah, Senator, still a place-seeker ?”’ 

‘i Yaas,” pasword the pee vd the same time 
whipping out a revolver and shooting the wit dead, “ but 
whee that to you, you dern’d stranger ?” 

Afterwards, when the joke was explained to him, the 
Senator confessed that he had acted rather hastily, and, 
to show that he bore no grudge, he went to the funeral 
of the inopportune wit. 


Too Realistic. 

An energetic policeman was unintentionally the cause 
of an amusing little scene at the Empire 
other evening. One of the artistes, an illusionist, usually 
opened his part of the programme by the explanation 

at it was necessary that he should be in the ion 
of a five-pound note in order to perform one of his tricks, 
but that, having forgotten to bring one, he had sent out 
one of the attendants to secure it, and claimed the 
indulgence of the audience until he appeared. 

Suddenly from the front row of the stalls an apparently 
inebriated member of the audience would jump up, and 
in an ostentatious voice declare that the show need not 
be slayer fo Uist reat as re prepared to lend the 
note, an offer which was grate: accepted with profuse 
thanks from the artiste. sj _ 

Later on the intoxicated individual—whom I may 
explain was a confederate—interrupted the performance 
with a demand for the return of the note, and was promptly 
shouted down by the audience and also cautioned by a 
couple of attendants that any further disturbance would 
insure his prompt removal from the hall. 

When he once more ventured to claim the return of 
his note he was promptly taken in hand by the attendants, 
and, after a severe struggle, hustled out of the hall. 

In the ordinary course of things ho was supposed to 
regain admission, and, forcing his way into the hall, 


been 
in = t of the building th 
terrupter out o ildi © performer took 
. into the hall, mystified the audience 
y showing himeelf im the stalls instead of on the stage. 
Of course, all this was carefully arranged, and worked 
all right until the other when a member of the 
police force who was not in the know, seeing the intoxicated 
one dashing back into the theatre, promptly took him in 
him towards the. princi exit, and 


dragged : 
landed him in the street. In vain the artiste explained 
of the show; the policeman was 


him ” nickly 
ae himself as the artiste 
Th 


-obdurate and threatened to lock the offender up if he 


dared to enter the theatre again. 
It was only when the interfered that the 
 sagaeored was allowed to re-enter the hall and continue 
is performance. 


How the Queen Got Even. 


WHEN Queen Wilhelmina was a child her governess, 
an Englishwoman, once set her to draw 8 map of Europe 
as punishment for some slight offence. The map came 
out with Holland an enormous country, sprawling over 
the whole continent, and the British Isles invisible. 

‘But where is England ?”’ the governess wanted to 


know. . 
“That dot there in the corner,” was the disdainful 


ly. 
mee Bat I can’t see it at all,” the governess persisted. 
“No, you can’t,” admitted Wilhelmina. “ You sce 
it’s always hidden by fog!” This is probably nothing 
more than an anecdote. 


A Brasenose Story. 

Tux celebrations at Brasenose recall a plcasant but 
highly improper jest played upon one of its most popular 
dons. 

An extremely wicked undergraduate once disguised 
himself as a lady and inquired from the porter the way to 
Mr. ——’s room. Having been directed he retired to 
his own, and resumed his ordinary garments. 

For many hours the porter waited to seo the supposed 
lady leave the college, and when midnight tolled he could 
stand the suspense no longer, but boldly made his way 
to the bedroom of the astounded, and then sleeping, don, 
and inquired for “ the lady in your rooms, sir.” 


Tender Tim Healy. 


Mr. “Tm” Heaty, M.P., is generally regarded as a 
vitriolic satirist of the skin-you-alive description, but he 
is at heart one of the tenderest and most amiable of men. 

It would be a revelation to those who know him only as 
a sharp, bitter debater to see him on the domestic hearth, 
playing with children as only one who loves them dearly 
can. 

In more than one London home “ Tim ’’ has been seen on 
his hands and knees, with a delighted toddler astride his 
back. 

The precocious ten-year-old daughter of a now dead 
novelist was great friends with him, and another visitor 
once said to her, “I don’t think you like me as you used 

” 


“Well,” said the child, “to tell 


ua the truth, Mr, 
Healy has spoilt me for all other coi 


Empty Smiles. 


AsDREW CARNEGIE was condemning, at a dinncr, the 
hundreds of millions that England and Germany are 50 
recklessly squandering on warships, 

“We e folk were smiling a little while ago,” he 
said. “It really seemed as if we were accomplishing 
something in the way of universal disarmament. Wo 
are still smiling, still hopeful; but it’s an empty smile 
now. It resembles the famous empty smile of tho 
wie There used to be, you know, a Highland laird who 
was notorious for his FP ssl oan The man was rich, but 
he squeered every copper. Once, in the shooting season, 
he spent a week deer-stalking on the estate of a Sassenach 
neig! bour, 

“At the end of the week, when the house party took 
leave, all the servants stood in solemn line in the great 
stone hall. Each guest ran that gauntlet, Each 
deposited a gratuity in the expectant hands that darted 
out from that long, silent line. 

“The host watched the close laird’s departure curiously. 
Knowing the man’s incredible avarice, he half-expected 
to hear muttered oaths follow his passage down the line. 

“But no. Nothing of the k As the laird tripped 
swiftly through the hall, his hand advanced and met 
each servant’s. And each of those unions caused the 
servant's face to light up with a smile. Smiles, like 
fe of sunshine, followed the laird’s passage down tho 
whole long line. . 

“* Jove!’ said the host, ‘you must have been mish'y 
free with your money to please them all so well!’ 

“The laird frowned haughtily. ‘ 

“ Hoot!’ he said. ‘NotI. I just tickled their loof. 

“ With his forefinger he had tickled each hollowed palms 
and so produced on their grave faces that still-remember 
empty smile.” 


If not, and you 
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This te | 
Loar ig Seach for the first 


Miss But- 
terworth, a 
lady of 
education 
and refine- 


in 
her lsttle 
’ cottage at 
alee! 
disposing o 
t “oe old 
books. The 
‘books be- 
longed to a 
circulating 
library to 
which Miss Butterworth subscribed. Following her 
arrest and remand to Holloway, she was sentenced at the 
Lambeth Police Court to two months tn the Second 
Division—her sentence to be served at Holloway Prison, 
where she was conveyed. Last week she related the prison’s 
daily routine, which is continued below. 


PART IIL (continued). 
Holloway Prison. First Stage. 

Prisoners of state are, so at least it seemed to me, a 
long-suffering, patient folk, who once the magistrate’s 
sentence is over them, rosign themselves in silence 
and dumb despair to the inevitable. 

I recall to mind a poor Swedish woman, who one day 
at the sink tried to explain her case to me. But she 
spoke so badly I could not understand. Piteously she 
ended with, “It is so queer yous English law, so very, 
very queer. And your judge, he is very queer, everything 
in Tegland is funny, oh, so funny! Ido not understand. 

“ And what will you do at your discharge ?”’ I queried. 

“ Go back to Sweden !” camo the terse, quick answer. 
“And never come back to your queer, qucer country 
any more.” : 
wondered what her offence had been. Something 
serious, I fear, for she had got eighteen months’ hard 
labour. Or else the country’s laws must indeed be very, 
very queer for her to have broken them so seriously 
without understanding. 

For the rest of the afternoon a wardress would remain 
scated in the corridor, and ar joined by one or 
two others. Together they would laugh and chat quite 

aily, and all seemed the best of friends. If a wardress 
appened to remain alone, she immediately composed 
herself to sleep. Poor things, I imagine their life was a 
hard and weary one. Sometimes a third stage prisoner 
passing to and fro to her work stopped and chatted to a 
wardress in quite a friendly spirit. 
No Tendency to Suicide. 

At half-past four a convict passed with a ladder from 
Cell to cell, and lighted the gas over each door. 

** Put my gas as low as possible,” I whispered to her 
each evening. She always did as I asked. If an nany- 
going wardress came on night duty, or a wardress who 
recognised in me a prisoner who had no tendency to 
mischief or suicide, she allowed the gas to remain quite 
low all night, and my cell in utter darkness. But when 
an officer made of sterner stuff patrolled the ward, the 
light flared up at eight, and was Icft flaring till four next 
morning, not only robbing me of the one pie boon— 
sleep and forgetfulness—in my woes and disgrace, but 
robbing the ratepayers of a large sum of money quite 
unnecessarily. Indeed, I tremble to think what prison 
gas bills amount to. Even during the summer the cells 
were so dark as to require artificial light at mid-day. 
From October to May T hardly see how the jets are ever 
extinguished. 

Two Loaves Instead of One. 

At five o’clock bread and cocoa or gruel were dis- 

pensed: When she discovered that I lived on bread and 


terribl: 

ice night and day: So Ih in, 
I possessed—olothes, mail-bag, even the towel. 
But it was sometimes late in the night before I got warm 
eno to sleep. Considering, however, that convicts 
&re allowed to lie in bed thirteen hours, no one could 
tomplain of insufficient rest: 

Such is the day at Holloway. So it goes on from year’s 
ie to year’s end, with few breaks. An occasional 
ecture is given in the work-room. There were two 
during my stay: One on drunkenness, one on the care 
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‘ The Experiences of a Lady in Holloway Prison. 


of new-born babies. But as I neither drink, nor am I ever 
likely to have the care of a new-born child, they did not 
interest me. 

_ The convict’s one relaxation is the story-book, which 
is changed once a week to prisoners in tho second stage, 
twice a week to those in the third. I had been three days 
in prison, when a wardress followed by two convicts 
carrying a basket of books between them, stopped at my 
gate and asked if I would like a novel. 

“ But I have not been here twenty-eight days,” I told 
her with some surprise. 

“You are in the Second Division and entitled to 
two novels a week,” she explained to me. “ But if 
you choose a big volume of magazines, you may only 
rechange it after seven days.” 

Gratefully I took a volume of magazines: It beguiled 
anys renty hour during the following week. All the 
novels and devotional books had the “ H.M. Prison, 
Holloway ” printed on them at some two or three dozen 
different pre Did they fear discharged prisoners 
might stcal them, I wondered. I hardly see how. Each 
convict was thoroughly searched on the morning of her 
discharge. Also many pages were cut out of tho several 
magazines. Referring to the index, I found that a lon, 
articlo on ‘‘ Female Prisons ” had been neatly cut out o 
One magazine, the authorities evidently not considering 
it profitable reading for those placed under their charge. 
Books by Well-known Writers. 

On the following Friday the wardress again returned 
with the books, carefully examined the ono I had received 
the previous weck, to see if I had torn, defaced, orspotted 
it, and gave me a novel of Besant’s. The prison libra 
had several works of R. N. Carey, Mrs. Hungerford, 
Dickens, Besant, Reade, James Rice, J. Austin, and others. 
Maric Corelli, Ouida, Mrs. Henry Wood, Conan Doyle, 
were conspicuous by their absence. In the last two named 
there is too much mention of crimes and criminals, 
police and detectives to suit our governor's fastidious 
taste, I fancy. 

One afternoon a Sccond Division prisoner on her way 
to tho sink, stopped and whispered through my bars: 

“ Let's change novels this afternoon. We sha!l have 
time to return them before Friday. a 

“But we might get caught,” I objected. “I have 
no desire to get into any more trouble.” 

“Convicts continually change books without getting 
caught.” 

After a little more hesitation I consented, ‘so on the 
following day, as we returned from excercise, she passed 
my cell, ostensibly to fetch water. Quickly she threw her 
own book on my table, and hid mine under her apron, 
then hurried on. On Friday morning she eficcted the 
re-exchange ia the same manner. 

In Fear of Reprimand. 

A fow days later she disappeared, probably got her 
release, or was removed to a different ward—vory likely 
the work-room ward. I, at least, never saw hor again: 
After that I sometimes exchanged novels with other 
convicts in a similar fashion, at their own urgent request, 
but not often, as I feared trouble. 

I had already reached my fifth week when one day 
my own officer said to me, “ Do you ever change books 
with others?” 

Now, although a convicted felon, I could not bring 
myself to tell a deliberate lie, soI answered ia the affirma- 


tive. 

“Don’t do it geal she urged. “Don’t do it for 
my sake. I should get reprimanded for carelessnoss 
in my duty. But, still moro, don’t do it for your own sake. 
Any moment doctor, chaplain, Governor, head wardress 
might enter your cell, compare the number of your 
novel with the number marked on your book card. If 
the numbers did not correspond you would lose a part, if 
not the whole of your remission, and leave here on the 
22nd instead of the 12th, as you hope to do. Ten days 
longer for the sake of a wretched novel. Is it worth it?” 

“God forbid,” said I. ‘* Nor would I want to get you 
into trouble who are always so kind to me. I will never 
lend or borrow another book. But,” I continued, “do 
you really think there is any danger? I have been here 
five weeks, and not once has 
anybody troubled about mo or 
my books. You are about the 
only one who ever comes 
inside. Governor, chaplain, 
doctors, principals pass without 
glancing at me.” 

One of them might come 
in when you lcast expect it,” 
~ warned me, as she left my 
cell. 

As if in corroboration of her 
last words the head matron 
descended on me the very next 
day quite unexpectedly. She 
entered my cell, followed by 
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iences when suddenly thrust amongst surroundings so entirely unfamiliar to 
her. The litle indignities and dagenads| rison life, which to a less sensitive and refined 
mature would pass unnoliced and unre ed, 

before. For obvious reasons the names of persons mentioned are not their real names. 


, are here revealed as has never been done 


By MARGARET A. BUTTERWORTH. 


a own officer, and went straight to my corner shelf to 
whero the books lay. A dignifiod, stern, uncompromising 
woman was she, of sixty or thereabouts. I never saw 
her smile, never heard her speak a kind word to anyone. 
The convicts feared and hated her, and I believe the 
wardresses stood somewhat in awe of her, for they alwa 
showed the greatest anxiety to have everything straight 
and cloan in their wards at such times as her visits 
might be expected. 

he now put on her eye-glasses, examined the number 
of each book and compared it with the number on the 
library card. On the latter she saw a geography marked 
which was not in the coll. 

“* Where is that geography ?”’ she sternly queried. 

“I asked the chaplain for some instructive books,” 
came my respectful answer. ‘‘ He brought me Emerson’s 
lectures, Macaulay's history, and a geography. The two 
first books I kept, there they are. But I returned the 
geography at once; it was a primer, fit only for a child 
under six.” 

With a dash of her pencil she marked out the geography. 
thon she looked round the cell with searching gaze, bu: 
found nothing to censure. My chief officer took good car.- 
of that, for each morning she sent a convict of severa! 
months’ standing to do the work I did badly. So the 
matron swept out of the room, without bestowing the 
merest glance on me, while the ward officer behind her 
gave me an expressive look, which I interpreted to mean. 
Mt hig you so. Lucky for you your own novel was tu 

an ae 


Never Changed Again. 

Certainly had another's novel been found in my cell. 
both of us would have lost our remission marks, or at 
least a goodly part of them, nor should we have had any 
right to complain, for both of us had been kindly warned. 
not once, but several times, not to change books. Need 
I add that I never chan again ? Many @ convict 
entreated me, when she had devoured her own book 
days before the new one would be forthcoming, but 1 
resolutely shook my head: 

I had been in prison some eight days when a wardress 
I had only seen once before and never saw again, came 
to my cell, papers in hand, asked my name, consulted 
the paper, and signed to me to follow her. Silently 
we walked through Ward A 2, down the iron staircase 
through Ward A 1. Then we passed through a smal! 
inner court into another building. We entered a room 
in the middle of which stood a table littered with papors 
On the ground close by stood a pail full of warm, soapy 
water. © wardress, oe to it, told me to wash my 
hands. Wonderingly pbapat 
Wanted My Finger-Prints. 

“* Have I been ders dresbons into any more troublo ?"” 
I quoriod at last, not able to bear the suspense. 

‘Not that I know of,” came the kindly answer ; but 
no further explanation was vouchsafed mo. 

I soon discovered, however. The wardress wanted tc 
take my finger-prints. She placed on a sort of high desk 
@ ruled and printed form, divided into several spaces, 
one for each finger-print, one for all four together, one 
for first and second together. She dipped each of my 
fingers into a dark fluid, then pressed them one afte: 
another in the s allotted to that particular finger 
This done I was told to write my name in full at the bottom 
of the paper. Meanwhile my sharp eyes had caught sight 
of some Scotland Yard official papers bearing my name. 

With a beating heart I read that the police wished 
to have the convicted prisoner, ‘“‘ Margaret Butterworth’s 
finger-prints sont immediately to headquarters, as from 
the nature of the case it was supposed that she had been 
previously convicted.” Regardless of the fact that 1 
might get severely chid for reading what had never been 
meant for my eyes, I pointed to the paper, crying out 
indignantly : 

“Oh, look! What does it mean? I have never beca 
convicted before.” 


No Exceptions Made. 

The wardress glanced at the paper, then laughed : 
“You needn’t trouble about Scotland Yard’s printed 
forms,” she reassured me; “they write the same for 
every prisoner, from a shop-lifter to a murderer. What 
is acl offence, by the way? Yes; some library books, 
if I recollect. Not a very terrible crime certainly: But 
yesterday I took the finger-prints of a girl who had 
filched two yards of cheap lace from a counter, valued 
at 33d. a yard.” - 

* Yes,” I cried indignantly, “ Scotland Yard is so bus 
hunting down women who take a few old books, shop gir 
who filch bite of lace from their counters, work girls who 
are rowdy in the street, that they have no Icisure to track 
the many murderers who walk in our midst, a danger to 
society. Count the many murders that have taken 
place within the last ten years, the authors of which have 
never been brought to justice.” 

She only laughed and shook her head, but would not 
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liscuss the matter with me. I imagine that officers were 
not allowed to talk of the police and their system with 
convicta: . — 

Three days later another officer fetched me in 8 similar 
way. It was my photograph Scotland Yard wanted this 
time. I could have laughed had I not felt so miserable. 
The wardress locked me into one of the tiny expediency 
cells in the downstairs passage, after handing me my 
bundle of outdoor clothes, and telling me to put on my 
hat and slip my bodice over my prison garments. A few 
minutes later she took me to a small house standing 
isolated in the grounds. Inside a photographer with his 
apparatus awaited us. He took me first full face, then 

rofile. 

I wondered how I looked in this photo, but of course 
I never saw it and never shall see it. It is in Scotland 
Yard now with my finger prints, my charge-sheet, and 
Sa ae giving full description of my person and full 
information concerning me and my crimes. Should I 
ever fall into the hands of the gee a second time, which 
God forbid, these papers will be dragged to light and 
consulted. Otherwise they will lie there for years and 
years, long after I lie mouldering in my grave, no doubt ; 
tobe destroyed at last. 

Not Bound to Take a Bath. 

On Monday afternoon at three o’clock the prisoners of 
the ward A2 were taken to the bathroom. I suppose 
each ward had its jalday. I counted three bathrooms 
in all, each containing about six bath cells. We were 
never forced to go. But I imagine that if a convict had 
refused each week to take a bath, she would finally have 
been asked to give an adequate reason, and, if unable to 
do so, would have been told that she had better take 
her bath: 

We walked one behind the other to the bathroom, 
always in charge of our own officer. The six first arrivals 
went into the cells, while the others waited. The baths 
were clean, we could also have as much hot and cold water 
as we desired: 

The cells had half doors, the same as the cella of the 
prison-van and the prison lavatory. The wardress coul 
therefore see the convict, if she chose. But this never 
yappened: .As I have so often said, no officer ever 
annoyed‘ or humiliated a prisoner for the sake of bullying 
one helpless in her power. And the prisoners themselves 
were for the most part a quiet, orderly, well-behaved 
crowd. 

When the first batch emerged, dressed, from the cell, 
another six went in, with’ strict injunctions from the 
officer on duty to carefully rinse the bath before using 
it, an order T obeyed with rigorous exactitude, having 
first chosen a cell vacated by the most decent-looking 
convict in the number. 

A Packet of Clean Clothes. 

Those who. waited outside the cells chatted with the 
officer on rd.in quite a friendly spirit. She had a 
kind word for each. Many a time have I heard her say 
to one or the other, “‘ There, now, another week gone by ! 
How many have you still got? Only that? y, they 
will be gone before you know where you are.” 

On the first Saturday I spent in prison, a third stage 
convict distributed a packet of clean clothes all round 
the ward. Our sheets were changed but once a month, 
all the other things were given out clean each week ; that 
at least was the rule. But we often waited two wecks, 
and once nearly three: 

I asked a convict how that happened. She told me it 
was because they were short of hands in the laundries, 
or because they had not been able to get the things dry. 
[L have an idea that the women convicts of Holloway did 
the laundry of Pentonville and Parkhurst, but am not 
quite sure; at any rate, I thanked God that I never was 
hkely to be put to the laundry: To have to wash the 
dirty clothes of hooligans and costermongers would have 
been a humiliation past bearing. 

Petted and Cuddied by Everyone. 

A most pathetic feature of the prison-wards was the 
sight of the many babies who accompanied their mother 
to that abode of misery and shame. There were about 
twelve infants under one year in the hospital during the 
time I spent there. Of course, most of the nursing 
mothers were sent to hospital, but you also met with an 
occasional baby in the wards: 

I had one in the cell next to mine in A2 ward, where it 
remained with its mother for nearly three weeks. It was 
a pretty, healthy boy of ten months, who got petted and 
cuddled by ae wardress and convict that passed its 
mother’s cell. It received pettings and hom as its 
due, while it gurgled and chuckled as delightedly as an: 
baby of good birth and fair fame who rolled cng 
Hyde Park in ite father's luxurious carriage. 

The convict’s baby knew nothing of carriages, and 
very likely didn’t want to; but each day it accompanied 
ag to exercise, and was carried round the lawn, first by 
one pair of willing arms, then by another. Every woman 
who owned a baby also owned a wedding-ring, the only 
piece of property, by the way, that the prisoner was 
allowed to retain: Nearly every one of the other con- 
viets had also a wedding ring, and were, for the most 
part, I do not doubt, respectably married women. 

(Next week. Miss Butterworth relates how she is sent 

to the prison hospital.) 
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Bretza: “ Do you believe second thoughts are best ?” 
Cholly : “Yes, but how are you going to get the first 
ones 2” 
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BritisH names are derived from all sorts of sources, 
and, contrary to the firm belief of a large proportion of 
their owners, very few of them ‘“‘ came over with the 
Conqueror.” 

Indeed, hereditary surnames did not begin to be 
generally used before about the year 1500, and even then 
they were largely what we should now designate 
nicknames. 


Blunt, Outspoken Ancestors. 

Sometimes these were complimentary, and from such 
are descended our Goodfellows, Makepeaces, Trueloves, 
Lovejoys, and so forth. More uently “@ey were the 
reverse. Our ancestors were very blunt and outspoken. 
That is why there are people now living under the 
burden of such idiotic patronymics as Hogsflesh, Giddy- 
head, Sparewater, Scuttlemaw, and Whalebelly. — 

Needless to say, neither railways nor motor-cars were 
in existence at the period when the surname was being 
evolved, and consequently family names tended to group 
themselves together in certain particular localities. And 
this rule still holds good to a certain modified extent. 

You must look for Death in Cambridgeshire, for 
instance, and Daft in Nottinghamshire. By Tre, Pol, 
and Pen, says the old saw, ye shall know the Cornish men. 

In some of the Welsh counties one out of every seven 

rsons is named Jones, with the very frequent prefix, 
in the case of the males, of John: 

Indeed, the Registrar-General once remarked that if 
“ John Jones’’ were called out at a market in Wales, 
either greny body would come, or nobody—either every- 
body, thinking that you meant each, or nobody, because 
you had not added some description which should dis- 
tinguish the particular John Jones you wanted: 


Makers of Meal-bins. 

Next to the nicknames, what are known to genealogists 
as occupative names are the most common, and many 
of these are very interesting because they inshrine the 
titles of once important but now forgotten industries or 
callings: 

Thus the Arkwrights were originally makers of old- 
fashioned meal-bins, shaped like a Noah’s Ark: The 
surname Catchpoll, sometimes spelt Catchpole, a fairl 
common one, shows that policemen were plentiful magnak 
in England hundreds of years before the days of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

They were so called because, as they walked their beat, 
they carried a somewhat formidable weapon, very like a 
pitchfork, the two-hinged prongs of which slipped round 
the neck, and formed a steel collar: 

The officer then had the criminal entirely at his mercy 
and could either drag him or shove him along by the 
ig attached, which was from six to seven feet in length. 

e was called a Catchpoll, because he caughé his victim 
by the head, or poll: - 


No Such Term as Leg. 


These old terms linger in many names: The first Mr: 


Cruikshank, for example, was undoubtedly ed of 
legs that were not quite straight, and had he lived to-day, 
instead of four or five hundred years back, he would have 
been Mr. Bowleg. 

Our ancestors knew no such word as le; 
comparatively modern importation into the language, 
but always used the term “shank.”’ Consequently there 
are few names with “leg” as an ingredient, because all our 
surnames had been invented, and had become “set,” 
so to speak, centuries ere that word came into common 


which is a 


use: 

Some of the most aristocratic sounding names are of 
quite common, or even ignoble, origin. Calvert, for 
instance, is me! a ee of Calveherd: The 
original Napier looked after the napory (table linen) in 
some baronial hall, where also found employment the 
original Chamberlain, Butler, Carver, Page, and so forth. 

the other hand, however, Howard has nothing to 
do with ‘ hogward,” og the contrary has fre- 
quently been asserted: Our Hoggarts (often corrupted 
into Haggart or shortened to Hogarth) are the natural 
descendants of the hogherds of olden times; but the 
Howards were here-wards, or guardians of the fences: 
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The Duke of Norfolk’s ancestors were possibly related 
to Hereward the Wake: I say “ possibly,” and it is as 
far as I dare go, although I have seen a pedigree of Hig 
Grace, compiled by an enthusiastic amateur genealogist, 
which reached from the ceiling to the floor, and half way 
through had a note to the effect that “ about this time 
Adam was born.” 

One great difficulty in dealing with names is the loose 
method of spelling that was formerly in vogue. Every- 
body knows that Shakespeare wrote his name in several 
different ways, and it may be safely assumed that if a 
man, and an educated man at that, did not know in the 
least how to spell his own name, others would be still 
less likely to be accurate. And this is just what happencd. 

There are, for instance, fifty-six variants of so simplo 
a name as Jack known to genealogists. Sir William 
Dugdale found, the Cheshire ‘‘ Mainwarings ” in no fewer 
than 131 forms, mangos through all the variations of 
‘“* Mainwayringe,” to “ Meinilwarin,” and “ Mensilwaren.” 
While amongst the scores of variants of Shakespeare 
actually extant in old documents (though, of course, not 
written by the poet) are Shaxper, Schakespeyr, Shaks. 
peere, Saxper, Schaquespeayer, and Shaxbure. 


Few Changes in Common Names. 


On the other hand, some of the more common namcs 
are spelt now pretty much as they were at the beginning: 
Smith, for example, has always been Smith, or Smyth, 
or Smythe, ever since the first Smith called inal or 
was called by others, after his calling. 

It is curious to note, by the way, how even this most 
common of all English names is found clustered togcther 
in certain well-defined areas. - 

In olden times the chief seats of- the English iron 
industry were not, as now, in the districts where coal is 
most plentiful, but in those that were best wooded. Hero 
the Smith flourished, and here their descendants are 
found most thickly to-day: ; 

“In the name-area maps of. England that have been 
compiled from time to time by genealogists, the onco 
heavily-timbered counties of Worcestershire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Warwickshire are dotted thick with Smiths, 
while in Devon and Cornwall they are practically non- 
existent. t 

Robinson (the son of Robin) .was originally a Scottish 
border name, and still clings there or thereabouts. Draw 
a line across England from east to west in the vicinity 
of Northampton, and you have to the north of it nineteen 
out of every twenty Hobinsona living in Great Britain: 


Baker Clings to the Coast. 


The Browns are distributed all over England, but very 
capriciously and irregularly. There are, for instance. 
three Browns in Staffordshire (reekoning per 10,000 of 

ulation) to e one in ‘the adjoining county of 
Warwick ; while in Oxfordshire they number only fifteen 

r 10,000, as. against no fewer than 102 in neighbouring 

iltshire. Wales is the death-ground of the name. 

Baker clings to the coast. You will find it running 
right round the maritime counties of England, but it dies 
out suddenly at the Cheviot Hills, and extends nowhcro 
very far inland. Balls as a surname is restricted to East 
Anglia, while Ball is common everywhere. 

There are practically no Lambs in Devonshire or 
Cornwall, swiiile Northumberland and- Durham swarm 
with them: If you know a man named Marshall, it is 
practically a certainty that he or his ancestors hailed 
originally from Notts or Lincolnshire. 

e Parsons came from Wilts in the beginning, just as 
the Chapmans hailed from Kent: The Powells and tho 
Prices spread from a common centre. in Herefordshire. 
Out of Comwall, at some time or another, migrated 
northward all the Trelawneys, the Maddivers, the Knee- 
bones, the Tregellases, the Vospers, the Tremaynes, the 
Uglows, the Jelbarts, and the Retallicks, that live scat- 
tered up and down between Tamar and Tweeds 
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TRY THIS EXPERIMENT. 

Draw a glass of water from the main, hold it up to the 
light, look closely through it, and you will be surprised 
to see with the naked eye numbers of small particles 
floating about. 

What are these, you wonder? Had you a microscope 
you might find that these are some of the larger forms of 
animal and plant life which find existence in water, and the 
microscope might also reveal to you many other tiny 
germs, which, however, are invisible to the naked eye. 

Does it not strike you that if these cam pass through tho 
filter beds of the local water company or corporation, 
many virulent disease germs might also escape into your 
drinking water ? . 

You will see at once that the filtration of the drinking 
water in the home is an imperative necessity if you wish 
to protect yourself and your family from typhoid and 
diseases of a similar nature. 

The best filter for your purpose is the tap-pressuro 
filter, which we are offering to our readers. It is known 
as Pearson’s “Home” filter, and is manufactured by 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., of the Royal Doulton Potteries. 
Full particulars appear in our advertirewers columns. 


Are you interested in the history of your name? Then read about our offer in the foreword to the above article. 


WEEK ENDING 
Junx 24, 1909. 


ANOTHER RAILWAY SMASH. 

[The Great Western Railway Company have refused a 
request to reduce the price of tea at one of their stations from 
$d. to 2d. It was explained that the great railway companies 
had agreed to charge an extra penny for tea to make up for 
breakages principally caused by passengers taking cups 
and saucers with them into the trains.—Daily Paper.) 

Smash, smash, smash 
Your cup when you've finished your tea, 
And if railway directors 
t waxy, 
They've reason for 
wrath you’ll 
agree. 


’Tis well when the 
restaurant maid 
With a crash lets 
crockery 


fall, 
*Tis well when the brisk 
waiter drops 
A trayful of plates 
great and small. 


When the wages day 
comes round, 
The directors can get back their own ; 
But who is to ‘ey for the lost railway cup, 
Or replace saucer that’s flown ? 


Smash, smash, smash, _ | 


There's a penny more on to the tea ; 
Which is more than enough to cover the loss, 
A statement with which you'll agree.” - | 


2acordad in 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY; 


THE MOTOR-CAR OF TO-MORROW. | 
[A Parisian doctor claims to have invented a process 
for making motor-cars odourless.—Daily Paper.] 
Sweet scents assail my happy noso 
As I along the pavements wander ; 
Perfumes of mignon- 


ette and 
Tose, 

Which causo me 
cheerfully to 
ponder 

On ficlds and larks 
and hedges 
grecn, 

Fair features of 
a rustic 
scone, 


Ob, town is very pleasant now, 
Thanks to each wondrous new invention ; 
On padded roads wheels make no row— 
The newest scheme for noise prevention ; 
While odours choice spread near and far 
From the new scented motor-car. 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


AN ALPHABETICAL TRAGEDY. 

[By a recent decision the Court of Appeal says that anyone 
whose name is the same as a fictitious character can sue for 
libel. So the only safety in the future will lie in initials.] 
Now X. Y. Z.—the villain of the piece— 

Loved the fair Miss A. B. C. ; 

But gallant Captain Dash said ’twas only for hor cash, 

And his bride she should not be. 


The naughty X. Y. Z., when the guests were all in bed, 


Approachei _ the , 
house of 
P.Q. R., | I. 

For foolish A. B. C. : 

hod j 
with him to ip 
fice f 

In the _ villain’s 
motor-car, 


ful 
oned without 


in fixed thin, on the strict Q. T. —s 
exploding petrol can put a “ stopper’ on 
And his chances of the L. 8. D. = 


Said — ai “Darling, pray, is my wooing now 


oO. 
And be of her a quick R. 8. V. P.; 
Instanter it was dono ; she said coyly, “ You're Al.,” 
So there’s nothing else to write but E. N. D. 
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“ A’m thinkin’ o’ gaun doon Sooth 
for a wee bit holiday, Laird,” said 
Sandy, after tho usual friendly 
greeti “Ma cousin Jock wha lives 
in London has askit me doon to sco him, and he’s takkin’ 
me toa place ca'd ate. Were ye ever there?” 

“YT was that,” replied McTosh, with a snort; “ but 
I'll no be gaun there ony mair, though to be sure it’s no 
worse than mony anither place whaur the puir bodies 
frae London gang for their holidays. I went there because 
a man tellt me it wad do me a worrld o’ guid, and I was 
never sae meeserable in a’ my life. 

“T can unnerstaun a man gaun tae a seaside place ance 
in a lifetime, because we hae a’ got to lsim by 
expeerience, but a man maun be daft to gang a second time 
to sic places. 

Amused by Others’ Meesery. 

“T remomber that I walkit up and doon for four days 
wi’ naethin’ tae amuse me but the sicht o’ ither peoplo’s 
meesery, and sae I’cam’ awa’.” 

‘i Viat wad be the maitter wi’ the English seaside 
places, Laird 2” asked Sandy curiously. . 

“ Man, ye hae naething to do but to pay oot your siller 
a’ the time, and they gie Ph naething in returrn for it,” 
explained tho Laird. “Yo leave a comfortable hame 
and ye gang doon to an indeeferently keepit hoose whaur 
they ll Sales ye prices that only a lunatic wad pay: 
“Gin your landlady gie’s ye a guid-mornin’ she Il pit it 
doon in the bill at the end o’ the week. It cost me just 
three times as muckle to live in Marrgate for fower days 
as it wad cost me in Aberrdeen, and I got nacthing oot o 


it but a heidache. 

“The firrst day ye're there ye'll be interested in the 
sicht o’ the sca a’ that kind o’ thing ; but when ye 
hae seen that ye hae seen ilka thing the place is guid for. 


In the mornin’ ye oot into the sea, and they wunna 
let ye take your cla’es off on the shore, but ye maun be 
payin’ saxpence for the use o’ a cupboard that ye dinna 
want. They tellt me that it wad be guid for ma health 
to bathe in the sea, but there’s never been onything 

wi’ ma health, Sandy Macphairson, and I'm for 
lettin’ weel alone. 


“The puir bodies get sae meeserable doon there that 
they canna dis ish any mair between pleasure and 
pain. I hae seen a number o’ wimmen gang doon tae the 


ier and pay twa guid shillings for a trip on a steamboat 

just for sake OP eetting awa’ frae the place for twa or 

oors. And when they cam back it’s a sicht ye're 
never like to forrget, Sandy Macphairson. 

“Their faces are all white and sickly, and they're 
8toanin’ in pain wi’ what they've gone through. ey 
Went doon to the seaside to hae a wee bit pleesure, and 
the best they could think of wad bo to pay twa 
shillings for the purpose o’ bein’ made ill. There maun 
be something wrang aboot a place that turrns a body sae 
daft 96 yon. Maistly ye wull see them sittin’ aboot with 
facthing to do but to wait for the next meal-time.” 


We do act ask you to seni pounds 
ece to the pence, 


OSh [omen | 


A Delightful Series by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


“But there wad bo ither forms o’ entertainment, 
Laird 2” suggested Sandy. 

“ Ye’re richt, man,” replied McTosh. “I amaist forgot 
to tell yo there’s the neoggers. Thoy hae a loto’ chiels 
wi’ black faces skippin’ aboot on the sands and singin’ 
sangs to amuse the ae The first time I saw them I 
thocht a lot o’ loonies had escapit frac their asylum, and 
ye can imagine ma surprise when I saw the folk gie the 
puir daft craturs siller for their fulish antics. 

“In ma opecnion, Sandy Macphairson, a man maun be 
desperately hard up for some form o’ amusement when he 
wull stan’ and leesten to sic nonsense. One of the black 
craturs cam’ up to me and askit me for a wee bit siller, 
but I was mair inclined to gie him a gowf ower the lug.” 

“What wad the nceggers be blackin’ thcir faces for, 
Laird ?”” asked Sandy curiously. 

“T couldna upnerstaun that masel’ at firrst,”’ replied 
MoTosh ; “ but after I had seen them at their antics, it 
was a’ clear ‘o me. They're feart o’ bein’ recognised 
afterwards by folk wha may hae repented gi’cin’ awa’ 
siller sae unjustifiably, and wad aiblins want their 
bawbees back. 

“Gin yo’re ncedin’ any ither form o’ entertainment and 
hae a mind to mak’ yoursel’ look rideeculous, ye can 
hae a ride on a cuddy (donkey), but I’m no in the 
habit o’ indulgin’ in sic forms o’ amusement masel’. 
Canna Stand Pure Air. 

“There's no form o’ entertainment that’s suited to a 
man wi’ bis mental faculties in guid condeetion, and I’m 
thinkin’ I ken whyfor. Yo maun unnerstaun that the 

uir bodics that gang to sic places hae come awa’ frae 

ndon whaur the atmosphere is no ower guid, and a’ at 

once they find themselves breathin’ pure air, and they 
canna stand it. 

“In twa days they hae nae mair strength than is eneuch 
for them to crawl aboot wi’, and they hac nac hairt for 
amusin’ themsel’s while they’re feelin’ so limp. 

‘One of the firrst things ye wull see at maist ony 
English seaside place is a number of advertisements o’ 
medicine. It wull seem strange to ye, becauso ilka man 
o’ your fricnds wull hae been tellin’ ye that the place is 
sac healthy that ye’vo only to gang and breatho the air 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 


A copy of the “ Daily Express” 
delivered at your door regularly will 
keep you in touch with everything 
new. Women’s interests are 
specially catered for, and the Work 
for Women Competition now 
running has exceptional interest 
for all lady readers. . »« © © 


Any Newsagent will supply the “Daily Express" for 
a Halfpenny per day. 


or even shillings to the F.A.F., only pence—ninepence to b: exact. 
the pounds and ehillinges can look after themselves. 


there, and ye'll be in pairfect health. But the body 
that advertises the patent medicines kens a thing or twa, 
Sandy Macphairson. ~ 

The System is a’ Wrang. 

“ He kens weel eneuch that there’s nae mair health to 
be got at the seaside than ye wad get in your ain gairden, 
and that gin it wasna for the medicine ye have to take 
before ye come awa’ frae the seaside ye wad never hao the 
sti to get back hame at a’. 

“The system is a’ wrang, Sandy Macphairson. No 
sane man ever expects to be able to throw a’ his worrk 
on one side a’ at once for a clear fortnicht in any year. 
He kens weel eneuch that the chango wad be hairmful 
to him, and that he maun dao a little ilka day whether he 
is takkin’ a holiday or no, for his health’s sake. 

“ But the majority o’ the holiday-makers hae nae 
worrk they can tak’ wi’ them to keep the balance richt, 
and the consequence is that in trying to mak’ ilka day a 
day o’ pleesure and naething else, they get no advantage 
frae a holiday. 

“Tf zece gaun to Marrgate, Sandy, be sure and tak’ 
a wee bit worrk wi’ ye, eneuch to keep ye busy for a 
couple o’ oors i’ the day, and gin it’s worrk yo’re no wantin’ 
to do, yell hae a better holiday for hae’in’ made yoursel’ 
dae it.” 

ee 

REVOLUTIONS WHILE YOU WAIT. 

THE unsuccessful revolution in Peru the other day, 
when President Leguia was seized, de rescued, and 
reinstated, all in the space of a single hour, established a 
record in brevity for this particular class of civil disturbanco. 

Not, however, but what there havo been exceptionally 
short-lived revolts before, especially in South America. 
In the year 1865, for instance, the Bolivian General Belzu 
declared war against President Melgarejo at ten o'clock 
one posal, had him defeated and deposed by four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and at seven o’clock in tho 
evening of the same day was giving a grand dinner in 
honour of his own accession to the presidency, when 
Melgarejo, who had escaped from his guards, rushed into 
the banqucting-hall and shot him through the heart, after- 
wards re-proclaiming himself President over his rival's 
dead body. 

It has Ae said, in connection with the coup d'état of 
Napoleon III., which was consummated during tho early 
hours of the morning of December 2nd, 1851, that Franca 
went to sleep as a republic, and awoke to find itsclf av 
empire. This is no more than the literal truth, for the 
preparations for successfully carrying out the revolutior 
did not begin until after midnight, and by fivo o'clock ir 
the morning the last of the regiments destincd to overawe 
the populace had been quictly smuggled inside Paris, 
which was everywhere placarded with the news of the 
momentous change that had been brought about, and with 
warnings to the citizens to remain indoors and keep auict. 

An equally lightning-like change of an ene into a 
republic was effected, in the case of Brazil, in November, 
1889. On the evening of the 14th Dom Pedro was 
Emperor in name and fact. He woke %% find hi:nsclf 
deposed and a prisoner. Forty-cight hours later he was 
forcibly put on board a swift steamer for conveyance {o 
Europe. Nor did he ever again set eyes on the beautifirl 
land he had ruled so wisely and well during nearly kalf 
a century. 3 


If you'll 
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Waxx Exvina 
JuNE 24, 1909, 


e A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Picked Pars. Tienes You 
Upset the Railway. 

Enraged at finding no room ina train in a suburban station, near Naples, 800 work- 
men wrecked the train, mobbed the employees, cut the wires, and set fire to 
signal-boxes along the line. 

To Japan in Sixteen Days. 

The existence of the Trans-Siberian Railway and the enterprise of the Great Eastern 
Railway Co y and the International Sleeping Car Company have made it possible to 
reach Japan po London in sixteen days. 

Auditing Free of Charge. 

A Baltimore firm of accountants is offering to undertake the auditing of the accounts 
of any municipality in the United States without fee, asking only that it shall receive 
a fixed percentage on the defalcations discovered. 

Merely Mary Srown. 


Personal Pars. 


The Dramatist and the Cowboy. 

Ma. Cirps Firou, the clever American dramatist, whose new play, The Woman in the 
Case, was recently produced in London, once had a somewhat exciting experience with a 
cowboy in the Far West. Entering a “saloon” one day, Mr. Fitch found it,crowded with 
cowboys of a most aggressive type. One particularly brutal-looking man approached him 
and said, “Say, stranger, you’re going to drink with me.” The dramatist knew it would 
het A unwise to refuse, 0 he accepted a drink, and then asked the cowboy to have 
another. 

“Ye’ve got to sing first, and then I'll drink with ye,” was the reply. 

“I'd sing with pleasure,” returned Mr. Fitch, “only T really haven't any voice——” 

“Sing,” ordered the bully, “or——” and the playwright found himself looking into 

barrel of a revolver. Mr. Fitch has since declared that the only song he could think 
of was “Kathleen Mavourneen,” eo he sang it at once, the effect on the cowboy being 
extraordinary. The burly ruffian instantly became maudlin, and as he leant back on hig 


A Few Stories About Well-known 
People, 


A little girl, aged three, who was found by a policeman in the streets at Willesden, 
insisted that her name 
was Venus. When she 
a deorecse — 

nts it was discov If you’ve an_ idea, sen it = 

Shor’ eal name ‘was been Picture Pars. 

Mary Brown. 
Barber. How many times have you broken your thumb nail in 


A Chicago citizen has 
invented an appliance by 
means of which a man may 
cut his own hair. 


Where Chinamen 
Score. 

The Chinese have no use 
for pins or buttons, strings 
and knots and loops meet- 
ing every requirement of 
male and female, young 
and old. 


Silk Hat Slump. 

‘People wear bowler 
bats, caps, and other things 
instead of silk hats now- 
adays,” s man declared at 
the Kingston Police Court. 
“TI am a silk hatter by 
trade, but it is now my 
misfortune to stand in the 
gutter.” 
Improving 

"Phone. 

Two Swedish engineers 
have invented a marvel- 
lous new microphone, 80 
sensitive that it enables 
telephone communication 
at double the distance now 
attainable. 


Beware Bill SyKes. 
The Italian professor 
Tomassia has discovered a 
new process for the detec- 
tion of prisoners with a 
criminal record by photo- 
hing the veins on the 
fack of the hand, which 
are different in different 
people. 
Moving a Church by 
Wagon. 

The mission church at 
Moorswater, near Liskeard, 
has been transported on 
timber wagons to a more 
suitable site on the main 
road. The church was 


the 


ful horses. 


Imprisonment by 
roxy. 

It has been reported to 
the Ielington Borough 
Council that a ratepayer 
recently induced another 
person to represent him 
und serve & 


the endeavour to open a pocket-knife, the blade of which 
in the course of hard service has sunk so deep into the 


haft that it is impossible to reach the slot. In this 


(es 


picture is shown a tip 
which will save both tha 
blade and your thumb nail 
from damage. It is only 
necessary to insert a small 

piece of cork A at the 
bottom of the groove in the haft so that the blade when 
shut down may rest upon it. The cork does not spoil 
the , but it raises the blade sufficiently high above 
the haft to enable it to be opened with ease. It is 
immaterial whether the cork be placed at the end or near 
the centre, but it must be jammed in tightly. 


SOC 


HOW CHAINS ARE TIGHTENED, 


Ir is very difficult to pet a chain sufficiently taut to 
bind a number of loose objects together. In this sketch 
you see how waggoners overcome the difficulty when 


round the 

lower end A of which the chain is twisted. The lever is 
then pressed down at B, and the harder the pressure the 
tighter the chain becomes. The lever is prevented 
from slipping back by means of a second chain from B 
hooking on to the trolley at O. 

Soc 
“LOAD LINES” ON SHIPS. 

Ip you have ever been in a dockyard you have no 
doubt noticed on every cargo boat, lines and circles 
similar to those shown in this picture and wondered 
what their meaning was. They are petentcally termed 
“Joad-lines,” and every British vessel over eighty tons 
bears one or other of the marks on each side eae 
in accordance with the Merchant Shipping Act. The 
letters have the 
following mean- 
ing: F, Fresh 
water; ILS, 
Indian Summer; 
8, Summer; W, 
Winter; and 
W.N.A., Winter, North Atlantic. The vessel may be 
loaded until the water reaches the upper edge of the 
horizontal line posing through the centre of the circles 
during the summer when resting in salt water, but under 
any other conditions the cargo must not sink it below 
the special lines. The Board of Trade Inspectors keep 
a very sharp eye on the “load-line” when vessels are 
taking in cargo. 


SAILING VESSEL, SAILING VESSEL «= STR SruP 
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term of fourteen days’ imprisonment for the non-payment of rates. 
Trade Value of Cobwebs. 


When the presence of cobwebs in a public house was objected to inthe course of an 
‘pplication for the transfer of a license at Chester, it was explained that they attracted 
Americans, and thus had a trade value, 


Labourer’s Luck. 


A Swiss labourer who has worked for some years for a farmer in Milwaukee is 
returning to his native country to enjoy a fortune of £30,000 bequeathed to him by his 
uncle, the late ex-President Marti, of Switzerland. 


Two thousand movable kitchens have 


weeding Brits 
mn ordered for the Austrian Army. Each 


kitchen consists of a four-wheeled vehicle drawn by two horses, and weighing about half 


ton. The ment of each includes four an oven, cupboards, tables, and — 
7 Diiseonmana = 


various other 


Hah! Revenenensge. 


All women who compete professionally with men have been dealt a bad blow at Paris. 


league has been formed to 


ycott them. The members apparently deem it 


masculine 
one to try and beat them in the struggle for life, and have decided to pay them out 


in another way. They will 


@=F Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated par: 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly 


never propose to a lady following a man’s 


seat, he dropped his revolver on to the floor. In an instant Mr. Fitch had enatched up 


We pay half-a-crown for each 
original picture par. accepted by us. 


INGENIOUS PLATE LIFTER, 
HeEezis a picture of an ingenious device 
which has recently come into use for the 
urpose of lifting heavy metal plates. 
ts operation is very simple. It consists 
of a strong “jaw” the inside of which 
tapers slighty Onto the “jaw” is fitted 
arod A B with a roller at Banda handle 
at A. When the plate C is to be lifted, 
the jaw is dropped over it and the action 
of raising it causes the roller A to slide 
down its face until it grips it firmly. 
When it is required to release the plate it 
is only necessary to press down the handle 
A. The apparatus is of course attached 
to a crane. 


COCO 


TO SAVE THE WINDOWS. 

No doubt when you have been ing a factory you 
have noticed an opening in the in which is fitted a 
roller as depicted in this sketch. It serves a most 
useful purpose when 
lengths of wood and 
iron have to be taken 
into the building. The 
wood or iron is rested 
on the roller and is 
slid through the open- 

It is then hauled 


least 
It also saves a great amount of time, as the 
roller enables the lengths to be passed into the factory 
in quick succession. 
o—_ 0c 


TROUBLE SAVER IN THE OFFICE, 

In small offices where it is n to open the 
door for every caller the device shown ih this picture 
will, if adopted, save the clerk a good deal of trouble 

= and annoyance. 
Instead of leaving 
his desk and los- 
ing the thread of 
his work, he can 
without rising 
just pull the 
string, and the 
door flies 
open. The 


handle at A, and 
is run over small 
pulleys O CCC tothe clerk’s desk. A weight is affixed to 
the end at D so that very little effort is required to pull 
the door open. The door should be ‘selhaloaing by 
means of the springs E E: 


he entered a little general shop there to buy some tobacco. 
the shop recognised him and said: 


the weapon, and the 
itions were reversed, 
“Now it’s your turn to 
sing,” he ordered, an the 
cowboy obeyed like a 
lamb. “Now I want to see 
ou danze,” said Mr. 
itch, and the frightencd 
bully did as he was bid. 
“And now,” said the 
playwright, “you've got 
_ drink a bottle of 
whisky.” At tho pistol’s 
int tho cowboy etarted 
to drink, but before he had 
got half-way through, he 
pitched forward on tho 
floor, a helpless log, and 
Mr. Fitch made his escape 
before the rest of the 
company had recovered 
from their astonishincnt. 


The Queen and the 
Tourists. 

Qugen MarcHenita oF 
Iraty, whose excessive 
motoring is said to have 
caused her to havo a 
nervous breakdown, has 
always been fond cf out- 
door exercise and strenuous 

Some time ago 
while she was touring in 
the Swiss mountains, she 
and her party were over. 
taken by a violent snow- 
storm. Her guides led her 
to a little hut, which was 
already filled with a group 
of tourists. Recognising 
the Queen, they naturally 
made way for her, but 
she would not let them 
move. 

“No, no,” she said, 
“ this hut is large enough 
for all of us. Remain, I 
beg you, and let me be 
your hostess.” 

Without another word, 
she an to stir the fire 
that the tourists had 
kindled, and as the storm 
showed no sign of abating, 
decided to remain ‘in the 
hut all night. When 
morning at last dawned, 
the tourists were amazed to 
find that the Queen was 
the only person who had 
not been to sleep. All 
through the long hours 
she had kept the fire alight, 
and was the freshest 
member of the party 
when the time came to 
continue her journey. 


** Something Local.” 

Mr. A. T. QviLirer 
Coucs, the well-known 
novelist, told the follow- 
ing amusing story against 
himeelf some time ago. 
Mr. Couch lives at Fowey, 
in Cornwall, and ono day 
The old woman who kept 


“You'd be surprised, sir, to know how many people ask me to let them have one of 


your books.” 


The novelist replied that he was much gratified, and wondered why his worka 


should be so much 
* Well,” 
staying down here th 


demand. 
wants to read something local. 


replied the woman, with an air of finality, “I suppose that when folks is 


What sort of a reply Mr. Couch found for the occasion is not recorded. 


No Use In Politics. 


Ms. Avstaw CuamBer.arr tells an amusing story of a meeting he once had with his 


old nurse in the da: 
always been 
goirig in for. 


“Oh,” he replied, “ I’m going in for politics.” 


before he had earned fame as a statesman. The old lady, who had 
ly fond of “ Mr. Austen,” asked him what profession he thought of 


“ For politios? ” exclaimed the nurse, in astonishment. “Why, Mr. Austen, I shoul 
have thought that two in the family—your father and Mr. Richard—were enough to 
have had in politics. Why don’t you change your mind, and go in for something 


useful ?” 


aph accepted and used on this page. 
, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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START TO-DAY. 


In Strange Shoes. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. . 

“1 poy’? think I’m hurt a bit—really,” Th og man 
who is knocked down bya taxi-cab outside Hyde Park Corner 
sits up, and with the aid of & policeman rises to his feet. 

The occupant of the taxi, Clive Mayhew, a famous eon, 
recognises ibe as Mr. George Hilton, the y 
explorer, lately returned fo England after away for 


three years. 
The surgeon expresses his sorrow for the accident, and 


explains that he must hurry to a case; Sir Arthur Gervaise, 
who has met with a serious injury. 

George’s abstracted manner strikes the surgeon as peculiar, 
and he realises that prior to Hilton’s going away a rumour 
was current that George loved Lady Sara Brendon, now Sir 
Arthur's wife. 

Meanwhile, George can remember not 
through his pockets and finds a letter signed : ‘“‘ Your unhappy 
father, Gilbert Annesley.” He seems to have made a terrible 
blunder, as the letter tells him to leave the country until he 


He goes 


has regained his lost character. 
He wanders through Hydo Park, eventually taking s seat 
fn Rotten Row. Here he is recognised by several people. 


Firstly by Peggy Marston, a beautiful girl of about twenty, 
accompanied by her aunt, Lady Westmere, and then by Sir 
James Duncan, Hilton’s close friend. ‘ 

Duncan proposes a lunch together, to be followed by a visit 
to Huflinghame ; Peggy Marston and her aunt to join the party. 

The lunch off most successfully. George adapts 
himself to the réle of Hilton admirably, and later on he 
receives & most hospitable welcome from the two ladies. 

Pp *s company is charming. George falls helpleasly in 
love with her, and in the course of the same evening he learns 
from her that Hilton saved her father’s life, and also that her 
aunt wishes her to marry a Lord mange i 

George has taken an instinctive dislike to Lord Bardley, 

ained from Duncan’s remarks concerning him, and he makes 
E promise never to matey him. 

“the same party travel back from Hurlingham by motor, 
and after dropping Lady Westmere and Peggy at Knights- 
bridge, Duncan suggests that George shall play the host. 

George is arguing when Duncan swiftly turns the car into 
Dover Street, and pulls up before a large house. 

The man-servant, Cummins, regards George without the 
least sign of suspicion. He leads the way upstairs, and throws 
open the door of a spacious sitting-room. 

Sir James does not stay long, and when he is gone George 
examines the papers and letters scattered around. One 
Ictter in particular catches his eye. It is addressed : “ To be 
opened and read immediately.” It is written by the real 

eorge Hilton. For no apparent reason he has gone away to 
commit suicide. 

This terrible discovery makes it unnecessary for George to 
leave the houso that night; he can destroy the letter, and no 
one will be any the wiser. 

George searches for and finds Hilton's will. Hilton leaves 
no relations, and everything is bequeathed to Peggy, the 
daughter of a dear friend. Reading between the lines George 
secs that Hilton loved Peggy as much as she loved him. 

This decides it. George vows that Peggy shall have more 
than the legacy ; he loves her; henceforth he will be George 
Hilton. Before retiring to rest for the night, he goes through 
the dead man’s ee gathering every scrap of know- 
ledge that is likely to be of uso to him. 

he following morning, while having his breakfast, George 
roads a brief account of Sir Arthur Gervaise’s accident, in one 
of the Sunday papers. The baronet has cut himself with a 
poisoned knife. Reftecting on this and on the curious glances 
people gave him at Hurlingham on the mention of Lady Sara, 
George wonders what sho is like. 

He is soon enlightened as, following an introduction to Lord 
Bardley, from whom he hears of Sir Arthur's death, he receivos 
a letter from Lady Sara, asking him to call on her without 


delay. 
goes, but his attitude is so indifferent that Lady 


Geo 
Sara fails to understand it. 

t?’ she pants. “ We killed him!” 
ing a loss of memory, owing to 


“Can you pretend to fo: 
George is staggered, but feign 
oe poe rieath, he draws the whole terrible story from Lady 
ara’s li 
It =e that on Sir Arthur surprising them in an inter- 
view, at which he learns of their secret love, he is struck by 
a arp knife, so Lady Sara says, by George, Sir Arthur 
i eB a responsibility on himself, and dies without revealing 
6 trut! 
Bitter words rise to George's lips, but he cannot speak them. 
Buddenly the door opens and Lord Bardley is announced. 
George, relieved by the intrusion, takes his departure, and 
Lord Bardley then states his business, by producing a letter 
written to him as a friend, by Sir Arthur, in which the unhappy 
baronet tells him of his life and of his intention to commit 


suicide. 

Besides this, Lord Bardley informs Lady Sara of George’s 
love for Peggy, and also of Bogay's refusal to marry himself. 
He intimates that it will be a good thing if Lady keeps 


& restraining influence on George, which her ladyship intends to 
do by keeping from him the truth concerning Sir Arthur's death. 

Meanwhile, George returns to his chambers, and asks 
himself the unanswerable question: What is he todo? He 
Gannot marry Pogey under the of the real George Hilton. 
The arene he attends Sir Arthur's funeral. 


On lea Sara’s house, after the ceremony, he 
bar Gui sop bobind him and tuning, nd hol foe 
to fs00 with Lord Bardley. 


Spin nine pennies in auick succession in the air, and try to catch them in your mouth. 
If you ewallow them, please Keep 


the 


CHAPTER NINE (continued). 


The Garrotter’s Hand. 


“ T want a few words with you, Mr. Hilton,” said Lord Bardley 
abruptly. “I saw you at the funeral, but had no chance of 
ta .” His face wrinkled into a malevolent frown. “ I’ve 
no doubt you can guess what I want to speak about,” he 
added. 

Lord Bardley was panting, out of breath from the unwonted 
exertion. Hasty movement was not in his line; besides, 
he was encumbered by tight-fitting boots. 

George came to a halt and met the antagonistic gaze with 
8 look of equal disfavour. He was not in a mood to be 
harassed or bullicd, and this sentiment was very clearly 
shown in his face, so clearly that Lord Bardley was induced 
to modify his tone. 

‘“‘T shan’t detain you long. I’m going to pick up a taxi- 
cab in Oxford Street. Perhaps you wouldn't mind walking 
with me so far.” 

George shrugged his shoulders, and the two men walked 
on together for a few paces in silence. At last Lord Bardley 
stated his case. He had evidently made up his mind 
that it was wisest, for the present, to protest in a minor 


key. 

u I'd better put a simple question to you, Mr. Hilton,” 
he said. ‘I don’t sup that you will answer it, but, at 
the same time, it is cay justice to me that you should. I 
have learnt that, for some reason or other, you have inter- 
fered between Miss Marston and myself. You—er—how shall 
I put it?’’—He hesitated, seeking for the right words— 
“you commanded—I don’t think the expression is too 
strong—you commanded Miss Marston not to mi me. 
Now, Mr. Hilton, what I want to know is, do you think that 
was playing the game—the sort of thing that one gentleman 
expects from another? Of course if you are engaged to 
Miss Marston, there’s nothing further to be said—except 
that she might have informed me of the fact. Now that’s 
the point, Mr. Hilton, that I want to satisfy mysclf over. 
Are you engaged to Miss Marston?” 

George’s reply was curt and to the point. “No,” he said, 
“*T am not engaged to Miss Marston.’ 

“* And there's no understanding of the sort between you— 
I mean you are not likely to be e 2” 


“That is @ point concerning w I do not admit your 


oe ene me, v0.0.0," 


ayy 


Have you SPUN THE SIXPENCE? Turn 
to Page iil. of the Red Cover now. 


right to question me,” responded George. “ And for the 
rest, you will allow me to say, Lord Bardley,” he continued, 
speaking in slow, incisive tones, “ that the advice which I 
gave to Miss Marston the other night at Hurlingham I shall 
always be ready to repeat. I spoke as I considered right 
and because of the old friendship that existed between her 
father and myself.” The words came readily to his lips. 
He did not feel as if there were any sort of prevarication in 
them—that the man to whom he alluded as his old friend 
was one whom he had never known at all. 

“TI deny that right altogether,” said Lord Bardley with 
some heat. ‘‘ Miss Marston is at present under the care of 
her aunt, Lady Westmere, and you have no standing at all— 
none at all.” He repeated his words with emphasis. 

They had reached Oxford Street by now and George had 
come to a halt as if he meant to indicate that the conversation 
was at an end. 

“T think there’s nothing further to be said between us,” 
he said, pointedly. 

‘Nothing further—oxcept this,” returned the other. Ho 
had been putting a very palpable restraint upon himself 
and now his temper was getting the better of him. ‘ Your 
behaviour was most unwarrantable, a low-down trick, and 
I'd have you know this”—he spluttered in his wrath— 
“that I’m not the sort of man to be played with. You're 
insulted me—understand that—insulted me, and I'll make 
things hot for you, ‘struth I will. Yon’ll be sorry before 
you’re much older that you interfered with me.” 

He went on muttering beneath his breath threats inter- 
mingled with oaths. George paid no heed to thom, but turned 
carelessly on his heel and walked away. The last he saw of 
Lord Bardley was tho latter indulging in a furious altercation 
with a sandwich man, against whom he had accidentally 
stumbled. It was upon this unfortunate person that he was 
venting his rage. 

George strolled on, little affected by Lord Bardley’s threats. 
It didn’t matter much, even though he had mado a powerful 
enemy. Nothing mattered now. While he sat thcre in the 
mourning carriage driving to the churchyard, while he stood, 
hat in hand, by the side of the grave, he had made up his 
mind what he had to do. 

The position had become as untenable for him as it had 
been for the real George Hilton. He had vowed to himself 
that he was ready to face any difficulties to win Peggy 
Marston—but that was before the ghastly accusation of 
murder had been hurled at him. As matters stood he was 
divided from Peggy by a great chasm which no efforts of 
his could bridge. 


F.A.F. 


| And, without Poggy, what did he care for this new life, 
which he had had the impertinence to assume? Not a snap 
of his fingers. He did not want to misappropriate the name 
and fortune of another man—he would prefer to struggle 
along on his own account, working with his hands in some 


distant colony. 

George Hilton’s fortune—yes, therein lay the rub. It 
was very well if he been able to follow his firet 
design and hand it over to Peggy—to whom it really belonged 
—as a wedding gift. He couldn’t do that now. Cudgel 
his brain as he sigh he could see no way to put her in 
possession of what belonged to her—the money which might 
save her from the unwelcome attentions of Lord Bardley— 
no way except one. 

He must just leave things as he had found them. The 
false George Hilton must—to all appearance—carry out 
the intentions of the true one. It would be quite easy to 
arrange the mise en scéne at the chambers in Dover Street 
just as he had found it. He knew the wording of the letter 

y heart; with a little trouble he could transcribe it in a 
very passable imitation of Hilton’s handwriting. He had 
already tried his hand at copying some of the manuscript 
of the book. 

George Hilton would disappear, but by the time his flight 
was found out George Annesley would be out of England. 
There would be a nine days’ wonder and then the sensation 
would die away. Peggy would have her money—that was 
the great thing. 

And so that night he set about putting his project into 
execution. He could not get to work till late, for Sir James 
Duncan put in an appearance after dinner and insisted upon 
discussing tho funeral, at which he had not been present. 

“So Lady Sara is going abroad?” he remarked. ‘‘ Well, 
T should say that is a good thing. Give you a little breathing 
time, eh, Hilton? Prevent goat, too. It’s a pity people 
should chatter so. There was a fellow to-night at the Club 
who said——” 

George would not allow him to continue. Nevertheless, 
he found it difficult to rid himself of his unweloome visitor. 
Duncan might be the best of good fellows, but that night 
his company was not desired. 

Left alone at last, George set about his Bal carrie 
There was not very much to be donco—with the exception 
of the copying of the letter. The will might remain where 
it was—in one of the drawers. There was nothing at all to 
raise suspicions that, for a few days, an interloper had bees 
masquerading upon the scene. 

He put on the clothes which ho had been wearing on the 
day when the strange adventure had beon thrust upon him. 
He had been wearing a silk hat, he remembered; that would 
not do to travel in—he must buy another at the first oppor 
Le He would not take anything that belonged te 

ilton. 

He opened a drawer of the desk and took out the letter 
which his father had written. It would not do to leave that 
behind. He thrust it into his pocket—the same pocket in 
which he had originally found it. 

There was a photograph of Peggy Marston in the drawer. 
He took it out and touched it with his lips. He longed to 
thrust it in his pocket, too, but did not dare to. With 
- sigh he replaced it where he had found it and shut the 

awer. 

Then he began to write the Ictter. He found it more 
difficult than he had imagined. The words would not come 
right somehow. He made several false attempts, and, as he 
dared not tcar these up and leave them about, he burnt them 
at the flame of the candle. 

The church clock struck one. He had just recognised 
that his latest effort must go the way of the others and it 
lay on the desk before him when he fancied he heard a light 
footstep on the stair. 

He paused and listened. Yes—a stealthy tread and it 
had paused at the door of his bedroom. Could Cummins 
be in want of anything at this hour of the nicht ? 

Then came the creak of a turning handle. Without a 
moment's hesitation George pushed back his chair, crossed 
the room and entered the bedroom by the communicating 
door. Thero was no ono thero. 

He flicked on the electric light and then opencd the door 
communicating with the passage. All was dark. He 
descended a few of the stairs and looked over the balusters. 
There was a dim speck of light in the hall—gas was always 
left burning there at night—but that was all. 

Suddenly he thought he heard a sound coming from his 
own sitting-room. The door was just ajar—he could see a 
os of light along it. Had he left it ajar? Hoe was sure he 

not. 

Whoever jt might be, the intruder had ovidently entered 
the sitting-room while George was in the bedroom. That 
was the only interpretation. George hastily remounted the 
stairs and flung open the door. 

He was met by tho grinning face of the mask—tho mask 
with its gaping jaws and shock of hair. Only it was not 
hanging Ae the wall now; it had been lifted down and was 
being held up by the ugly hairy hand of a man, held so as to 
hide the face behind it. 

Goorge had not time to cry out. The shock of meeti 
that hideous thing in such a position held him silent. An 
the next moment, before he could recover his breath, a cloth 
was thrown over his head and a huge muscular arm gripped 
a about the Sie — lipped ‘ 

@ gave a gi sigh—then slip to the 
powerless in the hands of the garrotter. tii 


If you fail, eend them to 
them. 
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CHAPTER TEN. 
Peggy Gets a Shock. 
pA RRR RRR erreurs rere 


a sultry afternoon of September, and s punt was 
Te was o sultry aftemcon oF ae dhe Ltue ialands which He 
kham and Boulter’s Lock. The Cliveden 
Jory, and the trees that overhung 
g shade from the glare of the 
sun. 

“What a lot of there are about!” remarked the 
nog tal hots lady tana the pole. “ That's 
the worst of this reach. It’s 80 ly popular that one 
can’t find a shady place by the bank that isn’t occupied by « 


party at tea or by some 5 couple or other. 
norte com’ mn laughed. She look: deliciously cool and 
comfortable, against the red cushions w had been 


her. Sho was trailing the fingors 
of one hand in the water, and with the other she caressed the 


meninges all. It had always been the same between them, 

en they had been little 

we do?” he asked. ie t 
igorous sweep which brought the 

punt ao a thick mass of rushes, from which, laughing, he 


“ We'll go stra 
" There’s euch a 
keep away from them. We are 
ourselves where we can land and 
you with the paddle.” 

Bob Fauntleroy laid down the punt pole and took s paddle 
himself, digging it down vigorously among the weeds over 
which he was forcing the punt. Pi proses to help 
him, but the tiny dips which she gave wi dle were of 


make tea. See, I'll help 


small assistance in propelling them to their d tion. 
Peggy gave a little scream at last as they under 
the overhanging boughs of a tree, the roots which were 


pertl submerged. “ That’s just the , Bob,” she cried, 
"and there isn’t a soul in sight! We aball have it all to 
ourselves, and can play at being cast away on & desert island 
just as we used to when we were children.” 

Te ie en: bulged Pour, bas ut 
the tt, en, jumping ashore, eggy, her litt! 
do oe in her arms, to follow his example. And there, 
in the shade of the gees — their kettle = eojered 
an im ta meal, 4 talking » almos' 
as if ieeiwoss no shadow upon the lives bt Sther of them, 
save that of the big tree under which they sat. 

In a measure both the girl and the boy were playing truant, 
and perhaps it was the knowledge of this fact which added 
to the celoyment of their trip. P was staying with 
Lady Westmere at # house which the latter had taken some 
miles from the river in the direction of Burnham. 

But Lady Westmere had been ob! to go to town on 
business, summoned by an urgent which she had 
received that morning, and been prepared to 
spend a solitary da with a book in the garden. 

She had not led this very much, since she did not often 
get time to herself, Lady Westmere having a constant succes- 
sion of visitors coming down from London. But, as a rule, 
they were not people that she cared about, and the most 
constant of all was the man who, in her heart, she feared and 
abhorred, though she no longer dared to express openly her 
feelings concerning him. Lord Bardley stood on » different 
footing to-day, and Peggy was compelled to treat him with 


rei t. 

E telegran had arrived for her very soon after her aunt’s 
departure. She had opened it with fear and trembling, for she 
had imagined at once that it must be from her elderly admirer, 
perhaps announcing that he was coming down for the day, 
as was his not infrequent custom. To her , however, 
the found that the telegram was from Bob Faun y, whom 
the had imagined staying with friends of his father in 
Scotland. 

“I’ve come home,” he announced, when he put in his 
appearance not long after the telegram. “I got tired of the 
solemn old house and all tho solemn people in it, Peggy. 
It wasn’t as if there'd been any shooting, you know. 
shouldn’t have minded it so much, then. To go to Scotland 
and not shoot grouse—well, isn’t the very idea of such a 
thing absurd ? 

It was always a matter of wonder to Bob—as to everyone 
else—how he ever eame to have been born a Penntleeys at 
least a Fauntleroy of that particular branch to which he 
belonged. For Bob’s father was a stern, austere man, who 
had not the smallest appreciation for, or understanding of, the 
various forms of sport which Bob loved and in which he 
exce 

Mr. Fauntleroy, senior, had been Squire of a considerable 
estate, a hard man to his tenants, who, in consequence, had 
made his life burdensome to him, so that at last he had been 
obliged to leave the county altogether and settle in London. 
The only one who xeagretted this was Bob, who had made 
himeelf liked by all c of the community. He was a 
gencrous, impulsive cf ona of figure and strong of arm— 


a Lange young Englishman. 

ery soon after the move to London the Fauntleroys met 
with serious roversee—reverses insufficient to justify Lady 
Westmere’s definition of Mr. Fauntleroy as a poor man, but 
still _ enough to materially alter their manner of life. 

Bob had to be satisfied with a small allowance, and, being a 
y' man of extravagant tastes, he found the new condition 
ot affairs particularly galling. P had heard vague 
rumours of serious trouble at home on account of 
extravagance. 

“The governor expected me to spend another week at 
Fairlic,” Bob continued to explain, ‘* and Heaven alone knows 
what excuses I found to get away. But I tell you, Peggy, 
it was awful! It was my mother’s people we were staying 
with, and they are doar Scotch folk, as solemn as they make 
"em, who go fo kirk three times on Sundays and——” 


The Prince of Wales has set a good example to parente by 


He shook the by her two hands and danced about the 
room where she met him on his arrival. 
* Ob, » I can’t tell you how 


T am to have ft 
away, even on London in September isn’t altogether 
what one would for. Still, in a few days’ time es ing 
off to shoot with Ted Hastings, ‘down in Bedvordahire, lp 
bound to have a good time there!” 

8o he rattled on, and Peggy was more than delighted to 
hear him. It made her forget her own troubles for the time 
being. She gave him lunch, and then the pic-nic on the river 
was P loved the river, but not under tho 
conditions it had lately presented to her. 

Lord Bardley was not particularly at home in a bost— 
which was, no doubt, a good thing for her, since she might 
otherwise have been left more in his company than she would 
have cared for—and so their river ex had usually 
consisted of a party of at least four solemnly up at 
Cookham for tea, without any suggestion of s it pause 
partion Lrg beurd in h Lord Bardley appeared 

thermore, how a in her eyes ley a 
when he was dressed in his flannels ! Gt sca, Se were 
always of immaculate make and cut—far too neat tidy, 
infact. He couldn't bear to get them wet. ‘Then if he hadn't 
ry the young man eo ridiculously—it was that which 
o led her more than anything else. 

His tight shoes, his plucked waist and padded shouldere— 
how they contrasted with Bob’s loose and comfortable grey 
flannels, his etraw hat perched on the back of his head, and 
the scarf, a scarf bright with many colours, lightly knotted 
about his waist. Bob, boy as he was, seemed to her far 
more of a man than did her elderly admirer. 

It was after they had finis) tea that Pegsy bethought 
herself of certain rumours which had come to her ears lately, 
and eo she took it upon herself to scold Bob, to scold him 
nicely in the queer, half-jocular, half-motherly fashion which 
ahe was always wont to assume with him. 

Bob was a year or two the elder, but Peggy always pro- 
fessed—always had professed—to look upon him as an 
irresponsible child, one whom she could scold and teaso just as 
seemed best to her. 

She had never had brother or sister of her own, and till 
Bob and she had become playmates the girl had lived a rather 
lonely life, giving herself up to dreams and fancies of which 
she had never dared to speak to anyone till she was able to 
make a confidant of Bob. 

There had never been a secret between them, and so P 
had been waiting fpr some time to be taken fully into t 
boy’s confidence, and because he had not yet spoken upon 
a cortain subject she was focling slightly aggrieved. 

Certainly he might havo the same ideas about her, for there 
was a great deal weighing upon her mind and she would have 
loved to unburden herself of it; but somehow—even with 
Bob—she felt shy, tongue-tied, and unwontedly nervous. 
At any rate, it was for him to talk first. 

“ Bob,” she said gravoly at last, “ you have been deceiving 
me.” She was sitting es his side on the mossy bank, her 
little feet very close to the edge of the water, the miniature 
og, & little heap of silver-grey, curled up on her yo 
b was lying lazily at full length upon his back, his hands 
clasped under his head, his straw hat tilted a little over his 
ree fe A hee eo Pe ie nines ek to 
ter through the foliage of the tree above them. He 
on his elbow when she addressed him, and answered in a tone 
of serio-comio intensity: ‘‘ Deceived you, P ? I vow 
art hdl aaa as true and faithful as knight of old to his 
-love. 

"you know what I mean,” she interrupted. “ You 
haven’t told me evany thing: Why did you come back in such 
a hurry? Your father wanted to get you out of London— 
that’s what I heard.” 

a Ve fe a little. bay ~~ — — ee no 
notice of the insinuation conveyed in the latter eggy’s 

bh. “I told you I was bored,” he said. -_ 

“But there's something else,” insisted the girl. “ You 
know it’s no use trying to keep anything from me, Bob. I 
can read youlikea book. Tell me first why you left Scotland.” 

Bob hesitated a moment, then ho blurted out his story. 
“They drove me away from Fairlie, Peggy, upon my word 
they did. What do you think ? My father actually suggested 
that I should marry Janet Macalister, and it was to moct her 
that I was sent to Scotland. Well, I couldn’t stand that, 
you know. 

“I’ve never seen her, but I know what she’s like, Ted 
Hastings told me. She is a tall, rawboned Scotch lassie, all 


re Aen ee inetead of ul curves, with big feet and 
a complexion that 


ks as if it had been put on with 
"1 don’t want to be cruel, Poggy, 
fike 


a knife. 


governor gets back to town there'll be a terrible row,” he added, 
ing up his lips. ‘ He’s in Cornwall, you know. I've 
ived in an atmosphere of rows lately, so I’m prepared.” 
A look of apprehension crossed the girl’s face. “‘ Bob,” 
she said, “ this is far more serious than I expected. Your 


father is sucha quick-tempered man, he might cut yon adrift.” 
“ He might.” Bob picked up a twig broke it into little 
Pieces as “Tve got some h of my own, 


e ke. 
a know, akcig I suppose I could work if I left the Army. 
ut I’m in a hole, Peggy, and that’s tho long and short of it.” 
“ Yes,” she faltered ; “I’ve heard things during tho last 
month or so. You never came to see me, Bob.” 
J didn’t like to.” He spoke gruffly, in the tone of one from 


whom an un ¢ confession is being hie “TI didn’t 
want to of it og fd . I ¢ that with you 
I might have forgotten gs—just for a bit. 

“Tt’s better to speak,” she said. Her blue shone 


sympathy upo! “ Keeping a be hurts, I 
say a ought to know it!” A shudder ran through her, 
ut 
the cloud that had settled on her face. 
“ T’ve been going the pace,” he said. “I don’t know why, 
because I’m not really a fast lot. But things were 0 uncom- 
fortable at home. I’ve got @ bit involved, too—at least I 


presenting hie sons 
Why don’t you follow it? 


Otter Patrol.” 


su) that’s what my people would call it. Peggy rn 

w a prige came * a sudden mas of confi aa 
want to a girl whom my people won’t approve of, 
She’s an awfully sort really, and so what does it pd 
if she isn’t exactly m ual in birth? She’s jolly pretty, 
A eT a 

Ma ; . »” interru , startled and dismayed 
“ this is far, far worse thant thought. You want to wiany Fs 
girl who isn’t a lady! Is she on thes 2 

He shook his head. “No. She doesn’t do anything 
perticntar for her living, but she looks after her father, who ia 

y way of being a betting man. His name’s Morrison. I've 
had a lot of d “ with him—he’s not a very nice sort, but 
that doesn’t affect her, does it ? 

* Ho has a flat in London, where there’s pretty high gam- 
bling at times. But, of course, it’s all square and above board. 
I’m very fond of Rora—that’s her name—and to tell you the 
truth, I’m a bit sorry for her as well. Sho told me how she 
hated her life and how she wanted to be taken away from it. 

“© T can’t bear a woman’s tears, and so you see, somchow I 
must have drifted into talking of love. hat’s all about it.” 
He soniye another twig in half and threw tho pieces in the 
river. © was sitting erect now, leaving his chin on his 
hands. 

Peggy was ag concerned. She was very innocent of the 
world, but she felt instinctively that there was something 
wrong. And, besides, Bob did not speak as if he wero really 
in love with the girl who had awakened his sympathics. 

“What did you say her father’s name was?” she asked 
anxiously, and all unconsciously equeezing the littlo dog on 
her knees so sa loge it gave vent to a sharp yap. 

“He's Christopher Morrison—they call him ‘‘ Chris” on 
the racecourse.” 

Chris’ Ms ae Morrison!” Pe; 
horror. ‘ Hashe a house at Wim 
town ?”” she asked excitedly. 

Bob nodded. “I believe so. But, good gracious, Peggy, 
how should you know anything about it?” 

“Why, he’s one of the biggeet scoundrels in London!” 
cried the girl. ‘ He’s the man who is ruining Aunt Emily, 
Yes, Bob, I’ve got my troubles to tell you, too, and it’s here 
that they begin. Aunt Emily is terribly in debt—in debt ta 
this man Morrison. And you are in love with the wretched 
man’s daughter! Ob, Bob, Bob, what a terrible tangle it is 1” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 


Confessions. 


gave a short of 
edon as well as bis flat in 


Tue sun had sunk low, and the suggestion of a filmy white 
mist was gathering on the river, but still the two young people 
sat by the water’s edge, forgetful of time. The beauty had 
gone out of the day for both of them. 

It was not possible from the first that they could have 
maintained the spirits in which they set out ; they had been 
cheating fie ves and each other. They had both 
rs aie desperately to revive—if only for an hour or so— 
the happy moments, s0 acutely alive in their memories, when 
they had been wont to take expoditions together—just like 
that of to-day—without any hint of a cloud either in the sky 
or upon their hearts. But those days had passed away—the 
world had become real to them both. 

Peggy had spoken out as freely as had Bob. The confes- 
sion of her eorrows had begun with the avowal of her aunt’s 


py financial position. 

sometimes used to think that things were going wrong.”* 
She lowered her voice as though she feared that evon here, 
upon the little island, her secret might be overheard—for now 
and again, from one side or the other, would como the splash 
of oars, the sound of voices and laughter, as light craft with 
their gaily-dressed occupants passed upordownstream. Once 
or twice the screech of a launch made her start and look round 
nervously. 

“You remember that day at Hurlingham when we came to 
watch you play polo?” she asked. ‘* Well, everything dates 
from then—at least,” she corrected herself with a flush, “I 
suppose I had had my ideas that Aunt Emily’s money matters 
were not in a satisfactory state, but I never knew anything 
definite. I used to think that it was so good of her to adopt 
me as she did, when she was e0 badly off and had such big 


Bob laughed a trifle grimly. ‘ Aunt Emily has a reputa- 
tion in society,” he remarked, “and it isn’t altogether a 
leasant one. They say that she’s tumed a pretty penny in 
er time by arranging marria; A sort of high-class matri- 
monial agency, you know. She isn’t the only lady of title 
who practises that sort of thing, and who has swept in big 
commissions. Not exactly nice, isit ? But wolive in a queer 
world. Aunt Emily adopted you, Peggy,” he added bluntly, 
“ because she saw that you were a utiful girl, valuable 
ae in the Matrimonial Market. And that’s the plain 
th.” 

“T know now that it’s the truth.” Peggy's fair lashes 
veiled her blue eyes for a moment. “I don’t think I should 
ever have guessed at such a thing if I hadn’t becn forced ta 
understand. You see she was 80 anxious that I should rn | 
Lord Bardley, and I didn’t want to marry him a bit. 
didn’t love him. I’m not turned rly yet, Bob, and he— 
oh, he must be ever so old! Yet Aunt Emily used to tell me 
that love didn’t matter, that all one had to think of was 
having plenty of money and a titlo, and being somebody in 
society. She called me a silly girl when I said I did not want 
to marry.” : 

“But you refused Bardlcy—you gave him the chuck ?” 
interrupted Bob. ‘I admired you for it, Peggy.” 

“T refused him.” Her voice was very low and reflective/ 
“ 1°m not sure that I should have dared to do 20 after all that 
Aunt Emily had said if I had been left to myself. But 3 
made a promige and I kept it.” : 

“You made a promise?” Bob looked up surprised, 
** Who on earth le you promise such a thing?” 

“Tt was George Hilton,” she admitted, bending hor head 
and toying with the silken ear of the little dog reposing on her 
knees. “You remember that he was at Hurlingham that 
day? It was the firet time I’d seen him for years. I wae 
only sixteen when he went to Africa.” 


(Continued at foot of next pageJ 
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TRAINING THE BEANS. 
Nuakvy every amateur gardener grows runner 
They make excellent food and are not 


Many letters of appreciation were received on account of 
illustrated gardening article we 


paragraphs 


doing this, If the beans are planted in a 


le row a good way is to plant a good strong also be welcomed, 


stick every eight = nies apes ve i ru 

beans, and if it ry le row . 5 

the operation is simply duplicated. But the sticks are DESTROYING THE WEEDS. 

rather e ive, have to be removed in the autumn, It is customary nowadays to destroy any weeds or moss 
and may be too brittle to use the following year, and, | which grow upon garden-paths by sprinkling the surface 
therefore, the method shown in Fig. 2 is often | with some chemical composition, a process infinitely less 


tiring than the old method of pulling the growth out on 
hands andknees. Thekiller 
fs usually distributed with a 
watering-can, but from the 
shape of the ordinary rose 
ft difficult to prevent 
lashes of the weed-killer 
hting on bordering turf 

> or plants, which suffer in 
consequence. Our illustra- 


emplo It is cheap and easy. 
ace stakes are stk in the Treianil seven or eight feet 
apart, the two end: ones being supported by a slanting 
stake. Along the top 

: of the poles a double 
piece of very strong 

string is passed and a 

similar line is run along 

! ‘ the bottom, six inches 
from the ground. Then 


Fig. 3 shows a perhaps being circular, as {t usuall 
-ven better way, not 80 | is, ft is of an oblong shape like the nozzle (A), an 
laborious nor expensive | therefore, enables a wide and ae red 
as the first, and much | produced. Its merits will be appreciated by 
firmer than the second. | who takes it in hand. 


The stakes are put up 
fn pairs fifteen inches FOR EXHIBITING ROSES. 
apart at the bottom,| ‘Tnosz keen gardeners who take a pride in exhibiting 
and near the top they | their magnificent roses, not only spend much time and 
cross and are tied. Eight feet separates cach pair. labour in their culture, but also insuro that the flowers 
the crutch a single stake is laid, being over-lapped at} are seen in the most favourable light when being 
one end by the next that comes, Each pair is tied as at | exhibited. The picture 
B, and a line, six inches above the oscil, connects all the | shows a tube much in use 
oon Then lines aro run down from the poles | at rose shows. By its aid 
to the bottom string. each bloom is furnished 
A word about the stakes. They should be sy and | with {its own supply of 
the points soaked to the depth of cighteen inches in cold | water, and by means of the 
creosote which will prolong their length of usefulness (0). clip (A), which can be moved 
Specially note cold creosote as there are two varieties, up and down, the height 
of the flower from the 
stand in which it is placed 


ie single —— of string tion oe @ can expressly 
it} connect the top line to di for spreading the 
i | | the bottom. Thebeans| "as -killer, Instead of the 
HUN Mu! climb up these. nozzle, or distributor (B), 


spray to be 
any gardener 


FIG & 


CARING FOR THE CUTTINGS. 


A CRACKED tumbler in the house {s not of much service, | can be regulated so as to give 
but the gardener can always find a use for it in connection | the rose the best effect, = 
with his cuttings. Nearly any kind of Moreover, if it is necessary aa 
plant will grow from cut if taken at to change the position of the exhibit, this may be readily 


done without disturbing it in any way, as the tube and its 
contents are simply withdrawn from one socket and placed 
in another, The usual method of exhibiting roses is to 
obtain a box in which are three rows of round holes big 
enough to take the tubes, then to insert these tubes con- 
and water a little—but not too much or taining the roses quite low down in the foremost row, 
the leaves will mould and drop off—and medium in the second, and high up in the back row, 80 
most probably your little cutting will become a sturdy plant. | that all the roses are easily seen. 
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IN STRANGE SHOES 
page 1052). 


*' And so Hilton made you promise not to marry Bardley ?” 
Bob gave a low whistle, then he turned quickly to the girl, 
placing his hand upon her shoulder. “It was folly good 
advice, Peg,” he said, ‘* but why did he do it?” 

“I suppose he—he thought—he had a right to advise me,” 
she faltered, t her head away. 

“* Is he in love with you, Peggy ? I can’t understand a man 
giving such advice unless he were. Come, own up.” Bob’s 
spirits were never at a very low ebb, and he was laughing 
now, amused at the great discovery which he fancied he 
had made. 

But Peggy turned her face still furthor from him, and her nee , 
shoulders were quivering ; Bob felt the fluttering movement | _ ‘‘ And he looked at me so strangely,” she wont on. "I 
under his hand. Very gontly he passed his other arm about | don’t know what it was, but we were by the lake, and there 
her shoulder and turned her head towards him so that he could | were little glimmering lights upon the water, and a nigblingels 
look into her eyes. He saw that they were wet with} was singing from the other bank, and the band in the 
tears. distance was ge such a weird, fantastic melody—I 

“Jove,” he muttered under his breath. ‘ What does it | suppose I was very silly—I fancied that he was going to say 
all mean, Peggy? I'll vow you love him or you wouldn’t be somcthing—but he broke off and he only told me that I must 
crying. You poor little girl! Has it all been a verge not marry Lord Bardley, that I must marry no one unless I 
mistake? Oh, I think I can guess. You fancied t he | could give my heart as well. And I thought he would not 
must care for you because he told you to refuse Bardley. | have said this unless—— Oh, Bob, you understand.” 

And now you know—you have eo fatal “* Yes, dear, Ido understand.” The boy had a keveagregie A 

He broke off, hardly knowing how to put his thoughts into | soft and sympathetic voice when he chose to exercise it. He 
words. For he remembered in a flash all that was being said | took her tting and stroking it very gently. “ Porhaps 
about socege ica in London—how it must have been true | he did care really,” he whispered, “ perhaps everything will 


the proper time. You take a flower-pot 
and nearly fill it with leaf mould and 
sand, then plant the little slip. Press it 
tightly in its bed and cover it with the old 
tumbler. Then place the pot in the shade 


and where he was in the midst of savage, hostile tribes, who 
threatened to sweep his little band out of existence—how he 
had done all this in order to save his friend Marston, deserted 
by his native servants and carriers, all his white companions 
dead, had been given up for lost. 
Yes, P had made George Hilton her hero, the ideal of 
er girlish dreams, and now some chance words which he had 
spoken had led her, ignorant of the story of Lady Sara, to 
ink that he cared. 
Peggy was no longer making any effort to conceal her tears. 
** He was so kind to me that evening,” she murmured, “ so 
good and kind.” She was betraying her great secret, but she 
idn’t mind—Bob had already guessed it—and Bob was the 
one rn in the whole world to whom she didn’t mind 
speaki 


(continued from 


that Lady Gervaise and the explorer had always been in come all right.” 
love with each other, for, since the cruel assault by a burglar Oh, no.” She 
shook her head and 


upon Hilton, the assault which had so nearly cost him his life, 
Lady Sara had hurried back from abroad, and during those 
days when the man’s life hung in the balance, had hardly ever 


then, with her free 
hand, took out a 


loft his side. dainty little pocket- 

She had gone away when Hilton was practically oon- handkerchief with 
valescent, but her close attentions to the invalid ven which she dried 
rise to @ good deal of gossip and {t had been freely hinted her eyes. “ Forgive 
that Lady Sara would soon console herself for the loss of ™ orying, Bobs 


her husband. 


And now here was Peggy nursing a hopeless affection, a don’t do it often— 


love which had no doubt o ted in a mistake. Bob except when I’m 
remembered how his little girl friend had been wont to follow aloneo—but it’s nice 
= fortunes of the explorer, as his doings were reported in tobeatinine rand 

How she had talked of him as a sort of dem!-god, te er. " Why do you 
with bated breath, the story which she had heard sees saad sey no?” he asked 
from her father—how Hilton, almost at a moment's > etoutly. You're 
notice, and with a bare handful of men, had forced his way one of the prettiest 


through a country where white man had barely set foot before, girls upon earth, 


Will you help ue to supvort the 


Mora TipS for Gardanars 


pri 
lished and no doubt the following 


F.A.F, bridge which leads from slumiand to the country ? 
that ninepence you have saved, it may collacse, 
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= 
A USEFUL STOOL. 

Tux time is now at hand when the seedlings 
fn tho garden require thinning out—onions, 
carrots, parsnips, lettuce, and many other 
vegetables have to go through this operation 
or they may be spoilt. As all gardeners will 
agree, the work attached to this thinning-out 
process is very irksome, particularly when the 
sun shines fiercely and the ground is very 
dry. The sony home-made stool which we illustrate 
comes in very dy ata 
time like this, and prevents 
many twinges of backache, 
A piece of board about 
twenty inches long and 
six inches wide is required 
for the seat, and two other 
pieces of the same width 
and eight inches in depth 
form the legs. This seat 
should straddle the rows 
in the garden, and the — 
peed rises and moves the seat with him as he proceeds, 
¢ saves @ great strain on the back and neck. 


ous 


REMOVING DAISIES, 

ALTHOUGH daisies and buttercups certainly 
look pleasant in country meadows and are extolled 
fn fairy stories, they are by no means in place on 8 
well-kept lawn. In fact, they areweeds. Anyone 
who desires their absence from his lawn can easil 
remove them for aie and all by using the litt 
instrument shown here. It consists of a light steel 
bar, on the curved extremity of which a pair of 
barbs have been welded. A handle of convenient 
length completes the instrument. All that has to 
be done is to thrust the end into the ground just 
under the crown of the growth that needs removal, 
and then prise up the root, 


— 


WHEN BUYING SHEARS. 

THs man who buys a pair of garden shears without 
closely examining them often experiences much trouble 
when they have been in use for some time. The steel 
nuts which hold the blades to- 
gother work loose, and then the 
grass slips between the blades 
and cannot be cut off neatly. 

When, however, the little washer 

(B) shown here {fs observed be- - 8 
tween the steel nuts on a pairof 4 

shears the aforementioned 

trouble is avoided, for the washer 

acts as a spring (A) and presses 

out the blades, so that they 
are always tight. So that when buying shears see that 
this peculiar washer adorns them. 
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iy Av you know I’m not the sort of fellow to say things 
to flatter you. Isn’t it quite possible that Hilton really cares 
and that this other affair—you know what I mean.” 

“ No,” she repeated, “‘ if he cared he would have found some 
way to let me know. I wrote to him when he was ill—I 
thought I ought to. He just sent me a formal little note in 
answer. It hurt. He’s quite recovered now, Chey say. He 
loves Lady Sara, and can you wonder that he loves her ? 
I’ve only seen her once or twice, and then I felt such a little 
thing, so small and humble by her side. She’s the sort of 
woman whom he would love.” 

“TI don’t like her,” said Bob decidedly. ™ I'll admit she’s 
beautiful, but a wild cat may be that. at’s what Lady Sara 
always reminds me of—a sort of half-tame thing that will purr 
when it’s stroked and has soft velvety paws with nasty sharp 
claws hidden away.” 

Peggy made no answer for a few minutes, during which she 
sat gazing at the water beforo her as if sbecrbiagy interested 
in the quaint evolutions of a tiny dabchick, which seemed to 
have kept them company for the best part of the afternoon, 
appearing suddenly at unexpected moments among the weeds 
floating on the surface of the river. 


(Another long instalment next week). 
rene nngh- 2 ieeerrereceeem 
Orry Govsr (at village church): !* Is that a voluntary 
the organist is playing ?” 
Village Cousin : ‘* Oh, no; she gets paid for doing it.” 


et fae ee 
. inns believe in that doctor.” 
o ? ” 
" He didn’t tell me everything I wanted to eat was 


bad for me!” 
ne 9 ees 
EXPERT AID. 

A SLATER who was eng upon the roof of a house 
in Scotland fell from the ladder and lay in an unconscious 
state upon the pavement, 

One of the pedestrians in the street who rushed to the 
aid of the poor man chanced to have a flask of spirits in 
his pocket, and, to revive him, began to pour a little 
down his throat: 

“Ganny, mon, canny,” said a man looking on, “ or 
you'll choke him.” 

The “ unconscious ” slater slowly opened his eyes and 
said quietly : a 

f* Pour awa’, mon, pour awa’ ; ye’re doein’ fine,” 


If you don’t send 
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Th d Children 


City Babes iv te Wood [Liste 


A rHovs44D children revelled with riotous glee in the 
quiet greenery of Epping Forest on Monday, June 7th, 
because it was fne opening day of the Fresh Air Fund's 
new season: 

Poor little creatures ! their homes are the narrow streets 
of London slumland, where faces grow pinched and 
sallow, and misery is more prevalent than pleasure: 

But on the opening day, at all events, they were happ 
enough as they flitted, ragged little dryads, grubby iittle 
elves, through the forest glades: 

In the slums one is dirty and unkempt from necessity 
In Epping Forest, oh, joy ! one could be gloriously dirty 
for fun. ‘They did not forget, though, that they may be 
hungry again, nor that at home there are other poor ittle 
prisoners who hare not yet been invited to come out 
and play: 

Hero and there some unselfish mite was to be secn 
stopping in the middle of the wildest frolic to seo that a 
piece of pio or cake, wrapped in the corner of a pinafore 
or atuffed into a pocket for the benefit of less fortunate 
friends and relations, had not been sat on or rolled on or 
otherwise crushed out of all usefulness: 


Poems of Romance. 

How they did play, to be sure! Here they could shout 
with all the strength of their lungs without fearing to 
bring a policeman or an angry parent to know what was 
the matter. Here were trees and grass (with no 
railings round them). 

They had seen real cows, too, from the railway train 
windows ; and a real live cow, though prosaic enough an 
animal to the ordinary person, is a very of romance 
to one who has never beforo seen anything of the world 
but dark, narrow streets, and is not perfectly certain 
hee the strango creature is not a stag, or perhaps & 

a 

There were many children in Epping Forest that day 
who had never bens in the counter betore—children to 
wham the green landscape, with its great trees and forest 
thickets, was 4s unfamiliar as buttercups and daisies would 
Pe they hed been ly for the day to dan 

waiting eagerly for the day to dawn: 
Would it rain ? What matter oven if it did t Y One:rainy 
day in a forest is worth a year of fine ones in a slum. 
Would the F.A.F. Retreat still bo there? Perhaps— 
horrid thought !—it had been closed or taken away. 
Perhaps they had only dreamed that there was such a place. 

Many a child has been known, in the winter time, to 
trudge all the way from Stepney or Bow to Loughton to 
get at rest such doubts as these: The day in the country 
means so much to them: 

And it means 20 little to the people who give it. Nine- 
pence takes a child out to Loughton, into the heart of 


Epping Forest, pays for a dinner and a tea such as few 
ed ildren dare even to dream of; fills their starved 
ttlo lungs with clean country air and their childish heart 
with memories of one day of happiness never to Lo 
forgotten. 
ight pounds two shillings will treat two hundred 
children to such a day, with the necessary attendants 
to look after them, and of that £8 2s. exactly cight 
sovereigns and two shillings is spent on giving the 
children an outing and their food—nothing else. Every 
penny subscribed is spent on the object for which it was 
intended. 

After dinner the children played at hide-and-seek, tuz- 
of-war, skipping, a new form of cricket, in which little 
* Australias’? matched themsclves against equally little 
“ Englands,” and embryo Jessops and Haywards did 
mighty deeds with old tennis racquets. 

Partics of brigands and Red Indians cautiously 
explored the thickets. Lucky youngsters with a ha’penny 
or two to spend rode on donkeys, and one and all crunched 
some form of peppermint with gusto, for those who 
could afford to buy shared generously with those who 
coukl not. And there was great excitement over a pool 
wherein tadpoles and other wonderful creatures were to 

seen: 


An Apt Illustration. 

Altogether, it was a wonderful opening day ; the rain 
held off and the sun came out—though even had the day 
been wet there is ample sheltcr in the newly-extended 
Retreat: Times are changed indeed since the days of the 
old tent at Snaresbrook, when to take 200 youngsters at a 
time, and feed them on bread and jam was thought a 
great feat: 

There was an American storekeeper once who wrote 
“* Who Can Tell ? ” above his sign; and when his premiscs 
were vastly enlarged, he changed the inscription to 
“Who Would Have Thought It?’ The story was ve 
aptl uoted last week in connection with the gro 
of the F.A.F. since it was founded in 1892. 

Ninety thousand po have been spent by the 
F.A.F. on happiness for little children since then, and to- 
day six thousand visit the Loughton Retreat every week 
in the season. And in addition to the day trips, four 
thousand children will spend a fortnight’s holiday by 
the sea or in the country. 

Not only can you provide a da; ’s outing for ninepence, 
for ten shillings—the price of a fancy waistcoat, or stall 
at the theatre—you oan take a ragged, ill-nourished 
child from s mean street and keep him or her for a 
fortnight at the seaside: 

Anyone who has seen the happiness of the littlo 
F.A.F. excursionista will agree that it is worth doing. 
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ENGLAND’S LOST LANGUAGE, 

Ir is exceedingly doubtful whether the few words 
Cornish which grected tho ears of the Prince of Walea 
during his recent first official visit to his Duchy of Gornwall 
really represented that language as it was spoken by the 
people of the peninsula two hundred years or so back. 

For Cornish is a lost tongue ; lost, too, almost within 
the memory of people now living. True, Dolly Pentreath 
who died so long ago as 1798, was tho last person to speak 
it habitually. But ita use survived up till fitty or sixty 
years ago in the Meneage, Pendennis, and Land’s End 
districts, at all events in part, and as an alternative speech 
to English. 

Even now there are plenty of written remains of tha 
language. Ancient Cornish manuscripts are fairly 
plentiful, to say nothing of the many Cornish inscriptions 
extant upon dolmens, kistvaens, cromlechs, crosses, 
menhirs, and other similar granitic antiquities with which 
the county is covered. 

The trouble is, however, that no two authorities are 
agreed as to how the words ought to be spoken. For 
exampls, there are no fewer than eighteen different pro- 
nunciations given by experts of the first four words of tho 
Lord’s Prayer—‘‘God, the Father Almighty,” which 
reads in Cornish ‘‘ Dew an Tas Olgallosak.” 

Probably the only Cornish words spoken properly 
to-day are those that linger as tho language of lovo 
amongst the lads and lasses of remote villages, away from 
the beaten tracks of tourists. The last remnants of 
dying dialects have always to do with wooings and 
Lead everywhere, and Cornwall is no exception to the 
rule. 

Thus, a girl will speak of her lover as her “ tymarrhar” 
(Cornish for ‘‘ sweetheart”), and will say she is “ main 
hutyk (very glad) to see him.” ; while he, for his part, will 
remark that she is a ‘‘ wee bihan dra ” (sweet little thing), 
or will call her jestingly, a “ kyr biban guydh ” (dear littl? 
goose). is 

ee fia rene? 

LiTLE Margie’s father had a bald spot. While kissing 
him at bedtime one evening she said : 

“Stoop down, papa; I want to kiss you on the head 
where the lining shows.” , 
S EEnmnncan’ Sn: aeeeeeaeaed 

Miss Bronptock: “How dare you tell people my 
hair is bleached ? You know it is false!” 

Miss Ravenwing: ‘ Yes, dear, I know it is, I told 
them it was bleached before you got it.” 


— fe 


IurorTaNT Patron (after describing the great advan- 
tages now enjoyed by children): ‘I wish I were you 
children at school.” Pisses then, ingratiatingly, “ Why 
do I wish this ?’” 

Boy: ‘ Please, sir, ’cos you've forgot all you ever 
knowed.” 


£269 IN CASH 


Now Awarded to COUPLINGS Winners. 


RESULT OF COUPLINGS No. 5. 


Tais week the first prize of £18 19s. is awarded to the 
sender of the Cou: a ee oe eh while a similar 
amount has been divi od in twenty-seven other prizes. The 

d total distributed in these contests now stands at 
18s. 


As we go to wo are pleased to learn that next week's 
prize list’ will be mi 


ach - Slee ee 

everyone to enter the new contest announced 

below. You can all do Couplings. It isso easy. Besides, 
teige cash which would 


oa may win one of the 
a for you a splendid summer holiday. 
The 


togatier wi cues ah whe oft seni, We i 
follows: 

The sizpenny postal order disagreed with the baby. 
Mrs. Bristow, The Mount, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
Here are some other good Couplings sent in; 

The wind snatched up the girl’s fair hair. 
Curious Custome, very curious—they ecarched hie luggage. 
After all, man becomes a doctor by “degrees.” 


For the list of winners of other prizes, see page iii. of the 
eed cover. : z 


“ALL ABOUT COUPLINGS. 


Inc all you are asked to do is to construct a sentence 
of eight words, by selecting four pairs of each from a 
different » from the white pages of tis . Here is an 
example will show how easy it ee 

First of all — through this of PEARSON'S 
W2EKLY, and oa two consecutive You may select 
any two 


for example, take the words, 
‘tor ” ( rbs8, col vee: i Write them down, 
consecutive 


you 
pages th 
1, line 28), and “ chewed 


Do you Know the origin of your name? Pe 


tobacco” (p. 1,060, col. 8, line 43). 
you have constructed the following sen! 
The solicitor dreamt that our parrot chewed tobacco. 

When you have completed your sentence, write it out on the 
entry form and send it on to us in accordance with the conditions 
published below. 

In counting the lines you need not include headings, though, 
ef ‘course, pairs of words may be i 


selected from these head-lines. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


You! will now find that 
8 


Hrsg hat gr 


COUPLINGS, No. 8. 


Page.......0. Col... 


Page....c0.00 Col. cccoseee Lime.coeseeee 


Signed sw... 


AGAESS covessscecesseecscsensssseseeecesseeeneneecerseneeecunaae ees seeees ene aes eee eee soceeensoes 


PYITTTTIR 


rhaps it fe related In the article on page 1048, 


the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and must be marked ‘* Courzines No. 8’ 
in the top left-hand corner. 

8. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thureday, 
Jane 2b 


9. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) one 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt is 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration, and the 
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oN 


“ I nore there'll be some riddles to solve hereafter,” said 
Miss Araminta Nelson. 

“Ah, my dear aunt,” remarked Mr. Henry Grant lugu- 

‘ There will be one great riddle.” 

“Claptrap, nephew!” snapped Miss Araminta. “ All my 
life I’ve been making riddles and solving thom, and I cannot 
think of anything more enjoyable.” ; ” 

“You've a wonderful brain, aunt,” said Mr. William 
Walker, smiling in a sickly fashion as he thought of the 
hours he had worried his unfortunate head trying to solve 
Miss Araminta’s posers in order to please her. 

“Soft soap, nephow! I’m a riddle to you now, but I'll 
be a ter one after I’ve given the sexton work.” Miss 
Araminta chuckled. 

Miss Nelson was a spinster of uncertain years. She was 

ssessed of a largo fortune, three nephcws, and a niece. 
Naturall enough, these four relatives hoped to participate 
in this fortune in time to come. They visited assiduously 
at The Cedars, Miss Nelson’s home, and the niece, Nellie 
Hamilton, ctically lived there. But as poor little Miss 
Tlamilton the of an unpaid companion, over at the 
beck and call of a querulous, strong-willed old lady, her position 
was perhaps not to be envied. 

Miss Nelson had a curious hobby. She was for ever com- 
pounding and propounding riddles, puzzles, acrostics, crypto- 
grams, and 0 on. From morning till night, with few excep- 
tions, she indulged in this gentle pastime, until she became 

uite an adept at the art. Little Miss Hamilton had to hear 
them all and pretend to try and think of the answers. Tho 
nephews dreaded them, though they pretended to revel in 
them, for they found the task of solving conundrums made 
their heads tired. : 

The three nephews were named respectively, Henry Grant, 
William Walker, John Turner. They were each married and 

shops in the ncighbouring town of Hoyton. They 
were much about the same age, something over forty, and 
wives who aspired above trade, and gave “ At 

‘omes,”’ and loft cards (50 a shilling, printed while you wait) 
at the houses of their acquaintances. 

If the nephews were anxious for Miss Nelson’s money the 
wives were doubly so, for they cach cherished the ee id 
of selling the shop and retiring as gentlefolk (7) of independent 


means. 

Little Miss Hamilton was about thirty-five years of age. 
Sho was plain and meek, but her lack of ae looks was more 
than compensated for by her unselfish disposition. She 
waited hand and foot on her aunt, not from any motives 
of benefiting by that lady’s death, but because she knew 
Miss Nelson was too much of an invalid to do things for herself, 
and she pitied her. : 

Of course, there weré servants to wait on the good lady, 
but Miss Hamilton was more valuable in looking after the 
elderly spinster than a dozen servants. 

As is the way with all peanie, Miss Nelson pen from this 
troubled world, but she left trouble behind her in the shape 
of her will. 

The three nephews, their wives, and Miss Hamilton sat in 
the dining room at The Cedars to listen to the reading of the 
will by Mr. Townsley, the solicitor. Tho three wives were in 
very deep mourning, and mado considerable use of small 

jieces of linenette ed with cheap lace—in other words, 
andkerchiefs that had been labelled in a Hoyton shop as 
“ Mouchoirs as used in society.” . 

Prior to the reading of the will, the good ladies had made a 
tour of inspection round the house. 

“I shall get rid of these great lumps of furniture,” said 
Mrs. Grant, surveying the massive mahogany sideboard and 
armchairs, 

“ Really ? ” remarked Mrs. Walker, with a toss of her head. 
“You seem to be very sure they're going to be yours, 
Arabella.” 

“ Seein’ that Mr. Grant is the eldest nephew, it would only 
bo right,” replied Mrs. Grant frigidly. 

“Indeed:!°* commented Mrs. Turner, bridling up. “Tl 
have you know that poor dear Aunt Araminta purchased 
more moods from my husband’s establishment than from any 
other in Hoyton, And if that does not mean anything I 
don’t know what does.” 

“ These matters of trade——” began Mrs. Grant acornfully, 
but fortunately the solicitor entered the room at this moment 
and spoilt what promised to be a very healthy squabble. 
Ho was followed by the three husbands and Miss Hamilton. 
Everyone seated themselves, and, amidst an impressive 
tilence, the solicitor remarked ‘‘ Ahem !” and took a bundle of 
Papers from his brief bag. 

Ladies and gentlemen,” began Mr. Townsley, “ I must 
prepare you for rather o curious will. My late client, your 
esteemed aunt ’—the three married ladies sobbed audibly 
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at this juncture, and the solicitor continued—" Miss Nelson 
was, shall we say, rather cccentric, and spent most of her 
time, as you know, in the compilation of puzzles.” 

Miss Hamilton and the three nephews sighol—they did 


ow. 

“ This, then,” continued Mr. Townsley, “ will prepare you 
for the following unorthodox will.” 

Ho then proceeded to the reading of the document, which 
ran as follows: 

“To my nephews and nieces— 


“On the 4th of December last, I, Araminta Nelson, 
being of sound mind, and knowing that ere long I should be 
summoned to my Maker, did realise all my estates, and did 
withdraw all my moneys from the ba After payin 
charges and duties the total realisations consist | 
£46,562. 

“‘I do hereby give and bequeath £40,000 to such one of 
my nephews and nieces who shall discover where this money 
is. The residue of £6,562, I do bequeath in equal sums to 
those six of my relations who have not tho brains to discover 
the whereabouts of my moneys within thirty days of the 
date of the reading of the will inclusive. 

“ Should neither of my nephews or nieces discover where 
my money is within the given time, I give and bequeath 
to each of them the sum of five hundref ands, with the 
exception of Nellio Hamilton, to whom I Peuneath £1,000, 
and the whole residue is to be divided amongst the following 
hospitals, asylums, and charities.” 

(Then followed a list of institutions.) 

“The will concludes in the ordinary way,” said Mr. 
Townsley, “ but attached to it are scven sheets, each of which 
contains the following : 

Lass Una Boy Fop Lion Riinoceri Oat 
Egg One Mat Ore Orders Rood 

You'll find my first’s not over, 

My second inside grows rings, 

My third it is a public-house, 

My fourth saw begin all things. 

My fifth is an olden troe, misspelt, 

My sixth has been read to you, 

My seventh is what you hope to make, 

My eighth the postman’s as due. 


“ My instructions are to give each of you one of these sheets,” 

Mr. Townsley said, ‘“‘ and on thirty days from to-day, that is 
the 10th of April, I will 

attend here to see if the 
money has been dis- 
covered. Of course, if it 
is found before, you will 
let mo know, tut I am 
strictly enjoined not to 
answer any questions 
referring to the where- 
abouts of the money.” 

The faces of the 
listencra, with the excep- 
tion of Misa Hamilton's, 
had been growing gloomier 
every moment. Little 
Miss Hamilton was not 
worried by the will, ahe saw that she was certain to get one 
thousand pounds, and that seemed a fortune in itself. 

‘“* Absolutely preposterous ! ’” growled Mr. Grant. 

wLalways eld was mad !” snapped his wife. 

“ The will ought to be contested on the grounds of insanity,” 


1 
said Mr. Walker. 
his wife, “let Miss ’Amilton have her 
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“ Yes,” 
thousand, and the rest be divided amongst us equal.” 

“I never ’eard of such tomfoolery,” grunted Mr. Turner. 

“ The old idiot, was in her dotage. She ought never to have 
bin allowed to make such a will,” added Mrs, Turner, glaring 
at the solicitor. 

Miss Hamilton said nothing, but she began to clear away 
the glasses and plates. 

Mr. cepeny wae to the comments of his audience, a 
queer smile on his otherwise expressionless face. 

“I may say,” he said, “‘ that my late client anticipated the 
plea of insanity, and amongst my papers is a certificate from 
a doctor who examined Miss Nelson after the will was made, 
which certifies her to be sane. 

“ So,” the solicitor concluded, “* I am afraid there is nothing 
for it if you want the money but to exercise your wits 
and try to find it.” 

“ Is the solution——?”’ began Mr. Walker, but the solicitor 
cut him short. 

“ T can answer no questions,” he said. ‘‘ There is the will, 
here is the house. You can all live here during the thirty 
days if you wish to.” 

* J shall stop ‘ere,’ announced Mr. Grant. 

“ Mo, too! Me, too!’ chorussed the others. 

“ Well, my business is finished,” remarked Mr. Townsley, 

king up his bag. .‘‘ I will leave you to your search in which 
Pr you all the best of luck. Good morning !” 

But no one answered except Miss Hamilton—they were all 
poring over the mysterious sheets left to them by their 
esteemed aunt. Miss Hamilton saw the solicitor to the front 
door, pressing him to atop and have some lunch. 

“* My dear lady,” said Mr. Townsley, “ don’t you waste your 

recious time on me. You spend every moment trying to 

d where the money is.” : 

“ But who'll look after my cousins?” Miss Hamilton 
murmured. “I must do that, they’re going to live here. 
Besides, it wouldn’t be any good me trying to find where the 
money is—I'm not clever.” 

“* You're something that’s a great deal better, Miss Nellie,” 


If not, 
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said Mr. Townsley. gazing directly into her eyes, “ you are 
kind-hearted. Good moming !” 

“Good morning, Mr. Townsley,” replied Miss Hamilton. 
She watched him walk quickly down the drive, and the said 
kind heart fluttered considerably all the while. Then ahe 
set to work to get lunch for her cousins. 

The servants had been dismissed on the death of their 
mistress, and the work of the cstablishment had been taken 
on by Nellie Hamilton as a matter of courso. When she 
entered the dining-room to lay the cloth for lunch she found 
her six cousins seated round the table hard at work with 
pencil and paper. Mrs. Grant looked up irritably. 

“ That’s it, just as I was getting on to it you must como 
in of course,” sho said. ‘ Now it’s all flown and I’ve got 
to begin all over again.” 

“I'm very sorry,” said Miss Hamilton meekly. ‘ But 
I thought you'd like some lunch.” 

“Lunch!” cried Mr. Walker. ‘“Can’t etop for lanch 
unless you can put a sandwich in my left hand. ‘My second 
inside grows rings.” What in the name of creation grows 
rings inside it?’ 

““Cheese it, Bill,” growled Mr. Grant. ‘* How the flatiron 
can we think with you making that row ?” 

“What about yourself?” inquired Mr. Walker pugna- 
ciously. ‘‘ You’ve bin saying ‘Lass Una Boy Fop,’ an’ 
all the rest of it out loud for nearly an hour My word! 
That’s a prime bit of ham, Nellie. I’m going to quit this 
work and feed the inner man, I am.” 

Then, without a word, he began to carve off large slices 
of ham, and lunch was partaken of. Tho meal over, Mrs. 
Grant turned to Miss Hamilton. 3 

“ Hurry up and clear, Nellie,” she said. ‘* We'll have tea 
about five o'clock.” ‘ 

It did not seem to occur to either of the wives or husbands 
that Miss Hamilton might have any wish to solve the mystery 
and become the possessor of £40,000. . 

During the afternoon the cousins made arrangements 
to take up their abode at The Cedars for thirty days, but b: 
mutual consent it was decided to keep the terms of the w 
socret, otherwise they would have the place besieged. 

Aday re na and midnight saw the wives and husbands 
creep to pale, disbaveliod, and weary. Nevertheless 
they rose early and continued to rack their brains over the 
compilations of the lato Miss Nelson. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon when a sudden 
startled cry Icft Mr. Turner’s lips. He had arranged the 
senseless stream of words as follows : - 


Boy Rood Fop 
Lass Oat Lion 
: 2: 
at 
Rhinoceri. 


He sprang to his seat, clutching the paper to his waistcoat, 
and glared malevolently at his cousins as though they were 
brigands. Without troubling to put on a hat he ran madly 
into Hoyton, pursued by a train of dogs and small boys. 
But he did not trouble about his dignity; he would sooner 
lose that than £40,000. 

“T’ve done it!” he gasped, falling into a chair in the 
solicitor’s office in a state of exhaustion. 

“What? Is there a Marathon race on to-day ?” inquired 
Mr. Townsley pleasantly. 

“No; but I’ve solved the will. Look!” Mr. Turner 
pom produced the list of words, the initial letter of each 
formed the words ‘“ Blue Room Floor.” “ That’s where 
the money is hidden !” ho cried. 

“No, it is not,” replied Mr. Townslcy calmly. 

“N-n-n-not_ there!” gasped Mr. Turner. “ I-I-I-I—~ 
dunno——” He began to rub his nose in an abstracted 
manner, staring at the sheet of paper which contained Miss 
Nelson’s work. 

Le trying to defraud me!” ke cried. “I’m going 


to 

He ran back to The Cedars, followed by his admirers aa 
before. He paused to gaze at his cousins, but they were all 
bending over oceans of paper covered with words; not one 
of them had a clue. Mr. Turner ran down into the kitchen 
where little Miss Hamilton was getting tea. 

“The tool box! Quick!” he cried. 

A moment later he was stealing softly upstairs. Once 
in the blue room he locked the door and began to move the 
forniture. For two days no one saw anything of Mr. Turner, 
not even his wife. He would just open the door wide enough 
for his meals to be handed in, but he would allow no one 
to enter the room. During the two days he had taken up the 
entire floor, having to move heavy pieces of furniture every 
now and then, and absolutely wrecked the room. 

Towards the end of those two days Mr. Walker suddenly 
sprang to his feet and shouted : 

“ ka! I’ve done it! I’ve done it!” 

But at that moment Mr. Turner entered the room, carrying 


an iron box and trying to assume a nonchalant expression. 
“ Have you?” he said. ‘I’m afraid zoe too late.”® 
Mr. Walker ned and sank into a chair, whilst he stared 


gloomily at his relatives crowding round Mr. Turner, who 
was b engaged in opening the box. 
“It wanted a little brain power,” he said loftily. 


Then the lid flew open and disclosed—enavinas. Lying 
on the top was an envelope which Mr. Tumer tore open. 
It contained the following note : 

“A child could have done what you have done, but you 
have not discovered the secret.” 

Several unpleasant phrases shot from Mr. Turner’s lips, 
and picking up the box he hurled it madly through the open 
window. 
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A roar of laughter left Mr. ag ae 
“You thought you'd done it, you?” he cried. 
* Pooh! .I knew you hadn’t. Well, you lot will have six 
thousand between you; you won’t do sobad. Solong!” 
Hoe departed from the room and made his way to a public- 
house which bore the sign ‘‘ Adam and Eve.” His reason 
‘for doing this was becauso of a solution he had discovered 
to the acrostic : 
You'll find my first’s not over—Beneath 
My second inside grows rings—Tree 
My third it is a public-house—Tavern 
My fourth saw begin all things—Adam and Eve 
My fifth is an olden tree misspelt—You (ew) 
My sixth has been read to you—Will 
My seventh is what you hope to make—Find 
My eighth the postman’s Xmas due—Box. 


A triumphant ejaculation left his lips as he saw a fine 
oak-tree growing in front of the inn. He went into the bar 
and sought out the landlord. 

‘‘ That's a fine oak tree you've got outside ? ” he said. 

“Tt is an’ all,” replied the landlord. 

‘* Want to sell it? I’m buying timber.” 

‘* Lor’ bless yer ’eart, I wouldn't part with that there tree 
He a thousand quid. The inn wouldn’t be the same without 

7” 


“ Well, I'll give you a fiver to let me dig under it,” said Mr. 
Walker. ‘I’m looking for Roman rema: I beliove there 
are some buried here.” 

“* You can dig an’ welcome for a fiver,” remarked Boniface. 

The note changed hands. Mr. Walker borrowed a spade 
and began to dig. Several men came from the bar, each 
holding a tankard, and watched him while they drank. 
When an hour had passed and Mr. Walker’s hands were 
blistered and his back aching, a maid came to him and said 
the landlord had a messago for him. Mr. Walker followed 
the maid into the inn. 

‘* Are you lookin’ for a box which belonged to Miss Nelson ?” 
the landlord asked. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Walker eagerly. 


““’Ere it is,” said the landlord. ‘ Miss Nelson said I 


ad to let you dig for an hour.” 
“* Hang her !” growled Walker, grabbing at the box. 
He hastened back to The Cedars, bearing his precious 


burden and rushed into the dining-room. 

“* Here it is |” he cried. . 

But when it was opened shavings were visible again, and 
on them was a lettor. It was just the same as the one Mr. 
Turner had discovered : 

“*A child could have done what you have, but you have 
not discovered the secret.” 

In the meantime, however, Mrs. Turner had disappeared, 
and mysterious sounds were hoard up at the top of the house. 
She had arranged the list of words as follows : 


Boy Rood Rhinoceri Uns 

Egg Oat Orders 

Lion Ore One t 
Lass Mat Fop 


Thus from the initial letters she had obtained s 
Bell Room Roof U. 


She had taken U to mean “ You,” signifying the £40,000 
was intended for tho solver, and was already out on the roof 
with an axe. A small avalancho of bricks and mortar 
thundered down the side of the house as the result of her work, 
whilst a great appeared in the roof. Presently she came 
down, disheve a and dirty, but triumphantly carrying an 
iron box. 

But this, alas, was preciscly the same as its predecessors 
and the good lady sought relief in tears. 

Two days later Mr. Grant suddenly rushed from the room, 
his hand clutching a piece of paper on which he had aganged 
the mysterious words as follows : 


orE onE foP lasS 
unA lioN thinocerl oaT 
orderS rooD egG boY. 
maT 


The final letters thus reading : 

East End Pig Sty. 

A banging and a hamaesrinig were heard from the direction 
of the pig-sties, punctuated by squeals from the affrighted 
animals. Later on Mr. Grant appeared covered in mud 
from head to foot. 

*¢ Foll down among the pigs,”’ he explained briefly. 

His relatives kept a safe distance from him whilst he undid 
a box, only to find it contained shavings and a similar note 
to the others. 

Several more days passed by, and then Mr. Walker dis- 
re i another solution for the acrostic, which was as 
ollows : 


You'll find my first’s not over—Under 
My second inside grows rings—Tree 

My third it is a public-house—in (inn) 

My fourth saw begin all things—Garden (Eden) 
My fifth is an olden tree misspelt—You (Yew) 
My sixth has been read to you—Will 

My seventh is what you hope to make—Find 
My eighth the postman’s Xmas due—Box. 


For tho better part of three days he slaved with a spade 
and a pick-axe. After he had dug enormous trenches round 
a dozen trees he excavated a box which held similar contents 
to the others. 

After giving a brief but brilliant expression to his feelings, 
he was carried away to undergo a rest cure. 

On the twenty-ninth day Mra. Turner discovered another 
reading to the list of scemingly senseless words. She had 
erranged them in this wise : 


rooD boY unA las8 
thinocerI orE oaT foP 
e onE 
lioN 
‘ maT 
; orderS. 
The final letters thus reading : 


Dig Ye at Spents. 
This she naturally concluded to be a statue erected by an 


ancestor of Miss Nolson to a famous relative, Sir Augustus 
Spent. She told her husband of her discovery, and they 
both laboured with spades until the statue was toppling 
in a drunken fashion. 

But the only result they attained was the discovery of 
another of the boxes of shavings. 

On the thirtieth day the unhappy collection of Miss Nelson's 
relatives sat in the dining-room of The Cedars. They were 
pale and careworn and absolutely without energy. They 
gazed at each other with dull, somnolent oyes, wrapt in the 
profoundest gloom. 

. Townsley was admitted by Miss Hamilton. 

“* You'll have something to eat before you join the others, 
won’t you ?” she asked. 

She led him into the breakfast room where she had laid a 
dainty little meal which the solicitor ate with enjoyment, 
whilst he listened to Nellie Hamilton's story of the various 
discoveries, a smile of amusement on his face. 

es But you don’t seem to have discovered anything,” he 
said. 

“T haven’t had time to bother about it,’’ Miss Hamilton 
replied simply. ‘‘ I’ve been too busy looking after the othors.”” 

“* Are you too busy to look after me 2” the solicitor asked, 
rising to his feet. 

“Mr. Townsley!" Miss Hamilton’s plain face was 
suffused with colour, and a new light had come into her eyes. 
For the moment she looked almost pretty. 

‘IT want you to marry me,” the solicitor said, taking Miss 
Hamilton's hands in his. ‘‘ Will you?” 

She did not reply, and he took her trombling little figure 
to him and kissed her lips. 

“Come, Nellie,” he said, leading her into the dining-room, 
where sat her cousins. 

“Good evening!” he said. “I am happy to be the 
bearer of good news. Miss Hamilton has promised to be 
my wife.” 

His listeners were startled from their apathy. 

“‘ Well,” snorted Mrs. Grant, secretly envious of her meek 
little cousin’s conquest, for as the wife of the solicitor she 
would be on a higher social scale than herself or any of her 
friends. ‘‘ Well, evcryone to his taste.” 

The solicitor gazed at her blandly, and then very pointedly 
stared at her husband. 

‘* Exactly, Mrs. Grant,” he said. 

“Now then,’’ he went on, * have I to congratulate any- 
one?” 

In hopeless tones the various discoveries were narrated. 

‘IT do not know where the moncy is myself,” Mr. Townsley 
said. ‘The secret is in this sealed envelope, which I have 
just drawn from the Town Clerk’s safe, where it was placed 
by Roar Nelson. Now, has anyone any other suggestion to 
make ?” 

He bogan to open the ag a 

i it—is the money in the bank ?” asked Miss Hamilton 
timidly. 

Mr. Townsley took out the communication from the 
envelope and read it. Then he looked at Miss Hamilton : 

“It is,” he replied. ‘* You havo discovered the secret.” 

A dull groan arose from his listeners, and they sank back 
in their chairs, mouthing and moaning. 

“Nellic, my dear,” the solicitor said. ‘This will alter 


matters. As the owner of a fortune, you may——” 
“I'd sooner lose that than you,” interrupted Nellie in 
quiet tones. 


A discordant laugh left Mrs. Walker’s li 

** Of course it’s all a joke,” she said. 
right thing and divide it equally.” 

‘“* Miss Hamilton will abide by her aunt’s wish and keep the 
entire sum,” said the solicitor sternly. ‘ This is what my 
late client writes : 

“**T havo realised all my moneys into a lump sum and 
deposited it in the County Bank. If thore is one of my 
nephews who is not a fool he or she will arrive at this simple 
fact and bocome the possessor of £40,000. I solemnly enjoin 
the discoverer, if there is one, not to give one jot or tittle 
to his or her cousins or cousins-in-law. 

““*T hope I shall be able to see my brainless relatives 
discovering solutions to my last efforts in puzzledom. 

“* * (Signed) ARanrnTa NELSON.’ ” 

Midst a dead silence Mr. Townsley led his wealthy fiancée 
from the room. 


nr 


** You have three pairs of glasses, professor ? ” 
‘* Yes ; I use one to read with, one to see at a distance, 
and the third to find the others.” 
ee fe 
Mistress: “ Gook tells me, Mary, that you wish to go 
out with a friend to-night. Is it urgent?” 
Mary : ‘‘ Oh, no, ma’am, ’tisn’t ‘er gent—it’s my gent.” 
ef oe 


Tne gilded youth had entered his father’s bank to learn 
the business. 
“Son,” said the gratified banker, “ I’m glad to see that 
you get here promptly at nine.” 
“T could get here even earlier, dad. Our club, you 
know, closes at five.” 
——_f2—__ 


Tux banquet-table was spread, and the guests about 
to be summoned: 

“ Are you sure there are no reporters present?” 
anxiously asked the host of the butler. 

* T’ve made certain of it, sir.” 

** Then go out and get a few,” rejoined the host: 


ef 


aya Seno an pe pill rhs to send her 

to you an 0’ ve ry ition ——”” 
itr. Nurich + Well, I didn’t give him no tion. 
He came with a note from her, an’ she said in note, 
‘I must find exiployment for my boy, even if he works 
for a mere pittance.’ The nerve of her callin’ me ‘a mere 
pittance !’” 


FY Nellie will do the 


Week-endino at 
ae Windsor 


Homely Hospitality for 
the King’s Guests. 


Amprriovs politicians rejoice when the King 
his residence at Windsor Castle, as he has done = heme a 
account of the Ascot races, for whilst there, His Majesty has 
an endless succession of visitors, consisting of Cabinet 
Ministers, Ambassadors, and other important political 
personages, who are invited down to the Castle for a 
week-end, or during the week to “dine and oe 

At Windsor they can talk business with His ajesty 
or discuss the details of any matters in which he is par. 
ticularly interested, without most of the conventions and 
restrictions which usually cut off the Sovereign from his 
Ms kre 

a © party of people are expected, a ial trai 

is provided for them from Lond, and Sn ew at 
Royal servants are sent to look after them. 

f only a single guest has been invited, a special carriage 
is reserved upon an ordinary train, and a closed carriage 
and pair with a postillion is sent to the station at Windsor. 

Guests are expected to time their arrival at Windsor 
for about half-past six, by which time everything is 
ready for their reception at the visitor's entrance, which 
is hidden away in a corner of the great quadrangle. 


Cosily Furnished Chambers. 


In an ante-chamber which faces the quadrangle just 
above the equerries’ room, the visitors sort themselves 
out, and are shown to their various rooms, all of which 
have a small brass tablet on the door, engraved with a 
crown and a number. 

All the guest-chambers are very cosily furnished, and 
each of them contains interesting family portraits, 
sketched by members of the Royal Family, and a quantity 
of magnificent old silver. There is a special suite called 
the “ Minister’s Rooms,” in the Lancaster Tower, reserved 
for important political guests. 

Dinner-time, if the number of guests is small, is not 
nearly such an awe-inspiring function as the visitor fears, 
for the King’s genial conviviality and tact are never more 
clearly shown than when entertaining a “ Qommoner.” 


Formality is dispensed with as much as possible, and 
His Majesty invariably succeeds in putting the most 
nervous visitor completely at his ease. ing the 


after-dinner smoko he throws off all reserve, and jokes 
and chats to his guests just as an ordinary individual. 

The King and Queen usually rotire to their private 
apartments about ten or eleven o’clock, but the guesta 
need not necessarily do the same. They may please 
suegneebree what time they go to bed just as if they were 
at home. 


His Majesty's Sitting-room. 


If His Majesty wants a quiet chat with one of his guests, 
he frequently invites him into his own sitting-room, 
where, comfortably installed in the deep chairs which 
are quite a feature of the room, and with the solace of a 
ba Sina they can talk at ease. 

e King’s sitting-room is a delightfully homely apart- 
ment. The walls, which were once plain, are now broken 
by a. frieze of ay a ge and a igh dado of carved 
mahogany. This lo forms a lovely setting for the 
many family portraite the King has gathered round him. 

In his liking for such works His Majesty follows the 
taste of his mother. But, unlike Queen Victoria, the 
King prefers handsome rugs and furs to a carpet on the 
floor. Many tables, a large escritoire, dispatch-boxes, 
flowers, and photographs, books, papers, and smoking 
implements give a pleasantly lived-in air to the room. 

a rug before the fireplace the King’s favourite 
wire-haired terrier is generally stretched in luxurious 
ease. He greets his Royal master and his master's 
friends with an impartial wag of the tail and a wide yawn. 

Tho King’s bedroom, which leads out of his study, it 
Geovenes = ae bes is a soldi gah = 

peries and upholsterings are of greon silk, while a fins 
woven Irish carpet fills the centre of the room. 


One Man is as Good as Another. 


Many of the King’s guests sit up and play cards ot 
billi after their Majesties have retired. billiard- 
room at Windsor Castle, which forms one of the private 
rooms of the gentlemen of the Court, is organ! guarded 
from strangers just like a London club, but His Majesty's 
guests are free to make use of the room. 

In the ante-chamber the names of all visitors are 
entered in a big leather book by a uniformed attendant. 
Within the room the club spirit prevails, and there is no 
question of rank or precedence. A gentleman usher has 
as much right to select his oue as the Lord Steward, and 
should a member of the Royal Family enter the room, 
whatever game is being played is continued without 
interruption. 

At Windsor Castle breakfast in the morning is served 
in the various rooms occupied Ue guests, unless a 
visitor has an intimate friend in Household, in which 
case he joins him at the first meal. 

Neither the King nor Queen ever appear at breakfast, 
but they generally say ‘“‘ Good-bye” to the guests before 
they leave. But sometimes, if the visitor is going early, 


_the leave-taking is done the last thing on the night before. 


Princes Edward and Albert of Wales are now reading “The Boys of the Otter Patrol.”” Your boy can read It, too 
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__ Sonn 24, 1900, 
SCOTSMEN AT THE 
SOUTH POLE. 


is bei 
5 lan on Bruce, of 
the ttish Occanographical 
Labora - 
His plan fs a bold one; 
nothing less than cross the Antarctio 


the South Pole on the way. The 
intends to utilise as transport 
motor-sledges of 9 small and Band 
as well as ponies and dogs: 
Able to Take a 
Straight Course. 

The scheme looks very 


Dr. Bruce — his companions will have the 
advantage of marching a straight course 
ever onward towards a definite goal: In 
Polar exploration, as in war, it is the 
retreat that most often spells disaster: 

If the South Pole is to be reached, it 
ought to be by a Scotaman, since Cale- 
donia’s sons have ever been amongst the 
foremost in the race thither: 


Broke Through the 
Southern Pack. 


James Clarke Ross, for instance, who 
first broke through the southern pack ice 
and sighted the Antarctic Continent, was 
of Scottish parentage: A Scotsman born 
and bred, too, was the intrepid James 
Weddell, who gave his name to the Weddell 
Sea and the Weddell seal: 

Then there was James Qook, the great 
circumnavigator, and the first man to 
cross the Antarctic Circle: He was the son 
of a Roxburghshire farmer. Sir George 
Nares, who commanded the Challenger ex- 
pedition, was born at Dancstown, near 
Aberdeen. 

The Scotia Antarctic exploring ship, 
which left the lo towards the end of 
1902, discovered Coats’ Land, so christened 
in honour of Messrs. James and Andrew 
Coats, of Paisley, who financed the ex- 


DARING attempt was recently 
made to smuggle into New 


York no fewer than four 


hundred beautiful Parisian 
. All luxuries of this 
ind are liable in the States 


to a very heavy duty, and the would-be 
smugglers were all members of the “ smart 


set.’ 

The dresses were sold by auction by the 
Customs authorities for a “mere song,” 
despite the fact that the total value was 
estimated at £20,000. 

Smuggling in Society has been on the 
increase for some now, not only in 
New York and on the Continent, but in 
this country as well. Many rpecels seem to 
look upon an attempt to evade the Customs 
as a sort of sporting amusement: 

More than three thousand people, the 
majority of them well to do, aro fined every 
year for smuggling in this country alone. 

The smugglers of to-day are neay all 
“ amatours,” inasmuch as they smugglo for 
the love of the thing. . 

Only a or two ago, the captain of a 
very well-known racing yacht was charged 
with smuggling more than two thousand 
pounds’ worth of cigars, tobacco, and 
spirits into an English port. 

The smuggling was done at the dead 
of night. © smart swift racing yacht 
put out from Ostend with all the dutiable 
articles concealed beneath the boards of 
the deck, and the steward attemptcd to row 
the contraband ashore in the vesscl’s dinghy. 

He was caught, however, and the rest of 
the cargo was speedily brought to light. 
It was one of the most sensational captures 


Up-to-Date Dodges to Evade the Customs. 


concerned—and one of the biggest from 
the financial point of view, which has been 
effected in recent A 

A well-known but impecunious Russian 


Count carried on a contrabrand trade for h 


years under the eyes of the Customs officials. 

He had the misfortune to have lost one 
of his legs, and as he hobbled into the town 
of Kattowitz, on the Russian frontier, 
where he wus well known, he seemed the 


Inside it they found two new revolvers, 
boxes of cartridges, and large quantities 
of cigars and cigarettes: The authorities 
promptly confiscated the limb, forgetting 
that the Count could not walk without it. 
Finally, he had to be carried in the arms of 
the Customs house officials to the guard- 
house: 

One of the most amusing cases of “ smart 
set” amuggling by a lady occurred a few 
years ago. She was exceedingly well- 
connected, but she had an incurable love for 
evading the Customs just for excitement, 
and her husband, who was a very nervous 
little man, suffered agonies whenever they 
came near a port: 

At last he made her promise to give it up, 
and she consented in order to humour him, 
but at the same time hid away in her 
clothes material liable to duty to the value 
of £200: 

On arriving in the Thames, her husband 
reflected that if his wife were not searched 
she would probably reproach him for 
spoiling a good chance of doing the Crown, 
so as soon as the officers came on board, 
he whispered to one: “ If you will send a 
female searcher to that lady there, I think 


poole will be found upon her she ought to 
eclare.”” 


When he was told a few minutes later that 
a smart capture had been effected, that the 
lady would have to go to prison, and that 


' accidentally 


oe 


THE RECORD 
RACING FRAUD. 


HE attempted racing fraud fn 
Franco the other day, which 
consisted in running a son of 
the famous Volodyovski in the 
name of another and youn 
horse, is one which has ° 

quently occurred in sporting novels, and 
as even been tried in real earnest upon 
an English race-course on at least one 
occasion: 


Entered as 
Three-year-olds, 


This was at the Derby of 1884, when a 
plot within a plot was engineered by 
certain parties, the details being of s0 
extraordinary and complicated a nature 
that the whole truth concerning them has 
never yet been properly elucidated: 

The main facts, however, stand out 

enough: Firatly, there was a 
horse called Running Rein, which was 
entered as a three-year-old, whereas it was 

@ four-year-old whose original name 
was Maccabeus: For the same race there 
was entered a horse called Leander, also, 
it was afterwards asserted, a four-year-old: 


There were thus two alleged four-year- 
olds running for the Derby, which as 
all the world knows, a raco for three-year- 


okis, Each was accordingly backed for 
large sums by those “in the know.” 


The Favourite 
“Got At.” 


one thing troubled the conspirators# 
The favourite for the race amongst the 
outside public was one Ratan—a magnie 
ficent animal—and, of course, a threce 
year-old—and tho plotters feared that 
despite the disparity in tho he m‘ght 
rove too good for both er and 
unning Rein. He was en Y “* got 
at” in fis stable the night before the race 
and rendered incapable of mmoning: 

Just after the start of the race Running 
Rein kicked Leander—whether purposely oz 
was never made clear—and 
broke his leg, afterwards winning in a 
canter. But suspicion had been aroused, 
an objection was lod on behalf of the 
owner of the second horse, Orlando, and 


legal proceedings ensued which was the 
| most sensationa] racing lawsuit evel 


half the reward would go to himself, he 
heard. 


pedition: —owing to the social status of the pcople! collapsed: 
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Never Shoot Barn-owls. 
Feathered Creatures that Help the Farmers. 
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caida 
Secrets of the Dreadnoughts. 6 


i 


4 What the Battleships of the Future are Like. | 
| 


9 
l 
B 


Wepre pee eee es 


‘© EOPLE who havo been reading 


has been made in recent months 
in the conquest of the air do 
not realise that naval develop- 
ment is more than twice as 
rapid: The Dreadnought of to-day is 
the scrap-iron of to-morrow: 

Britain invented the first Dreadnought. 
She was launched less than three years ago, 
at a cost of well over a million pounds: 

To-day we have at Icast two ships of 
similar design, but which are as ¢ an 
improvement on the first Dreadnought as 
she was on the types which preceded her, 
whilst Germany, America, Japan, and even 
Brazil have also “ gone one better.” 
Firing a Broadside 
by Electricity. . 

And now we hear that Captain Percy 
Scott has invented a means by which one 
man can fire a broadside of guns by elec- 
inity, whilst _ ee comes beck 
of an a ing form of a gian ) 
which a reags million-pound battle- 
ships to scrap-iron at the cost of half-a- 
dozen lives, and of a new compass which 
Temains true under any conceivable 
situation: 

And all this within the space of a few days. 

Then there is the problem of wireless 
telegraphy, with which all our Dread- 
noughts are now equipped, whilst a 
recording station has established at 
the ty iteelf, enabling the Sea 
almost instantly with 


Another startling invention has been 
Credited to the French: Recently secret 
experiments of great interest were con- 
ducted with s new 26-inch luminous shell 
which is likely to prove a valuable asset 


in time of war: 


Do you Know the origin of your name? Perhaps it fe related in the article on page 1048, 
would like to Know, we will be pleased to tell you, 


The new shell throws out a ray of Ligh? 
it 


about the rapid progress which | when it strikes: During a night-attac 


will indicate the range of the enemy without 
exposing the firing warships to view by 
means of their searchlighta. 

Airships, too, are to play a great part 
in future naval warfare. Of the future 
of the aeroplane nothing at present is 
definitely known, but every Dreadnought 
of all the big nations which goes into action 
in the future will carry a complete 
“balloon section ” consisting of a captive 
military balloon with a full staff. 

This is rendered necessary by the fact 
that from a great height the sea is abso- 
lutely as clear as glass, enabling objects 
to be seen at a tremendous distance below 
the surface, thus enabling commanders not 
only to spot the enemy’s battleships from 
afar, but also to obtain timely warning of 
the approach of submarines and other 
engines of destruction beneath the sea. 


Gun Practice Unnerves 
the Men. 


How will it all end? When shall we 
get to the final chapter in naval construc- 
tion ? The answer probably is Never, so 
far as novel engines of war are concerned. 

ly & well-known naval expert has 
declared that “‘tho officer of the present 
era has an average of ten years in which 
either to clear out of the service or scek 
refuge in a lunatic asylum.” 

The reason for this is that the result of 
every gun practico is to unnerve officers 
and men for twenty-four hours: 

The back-blast of the guns is so violent 
and the concussion so prodigious that eyes 
swim, ears sing, the brain seems softly to 
seethe and limbs twitch for a long spell 
afterwards: If this is so already, what 
will it be like with the heavier guns which 
are now being evolved ? 


ECENTLY a man wrote to a 
paper saying that he had shot 

a cue baeeaed which had a 
TS igeon in its beak at the time. 
ty Ne is is just a sample of the 

amazing ignorance which pe 
vails about birds and bird-life: C) 
honey-buzzard could no more catch a 
pigeon or hold it in its beak than a swan 
could catch an eagle: 

The honey-buzzard, which {s unfor- 
tunately only a summer visitant to these 
islands, is purely an insect-eating bird: Its 
favourite food is wasps, and it will calmly 
scratch out a wasps’ nest and eat the 
larve entirely, regardless of the furious, 
humming hordes: 

Wasps, being one of the garden’s worst 
enemies, everyone should do their best to 

rotect and encourage the rare and beauti- 
ul honey-buzzards 


Peewits Rid the 
Fields of Insects. 


There are plenty of birds which are pests 
and should be treated as such, among them 
the sparrow, the wood-pigeon, the crow, 
and, in a lesser degree, the rook, the starling, 
and the blackbird: 

But, on the other hand, there is an arm 
of birds which are simply invaluable to the 
farmer: 

The pretty green plover, often known 
as the it, spends ite whole life sing 
the fields, both plough and pasture, o: 
insecta and grubs. 

It never interferes with crops of any 
kind, and, as it usually feeds late in the 
evening, it clears away millions of pestilent 
creatures which, but for such a night- 
feeding bird, would entirely escape destruc- 
tion. It has a further virtue. ere is a 
certain small snail common in pastures and 
in itself comparatively harmless, yet which 


is the terror of the flockmastcr because it 
harbours in its body the germ of the 
dreaded liver-fluke: 

Sheep pick up the snail with the grass 
which they crop, and the fluke in this way 
finds its way to the liver or even to the 
brain of the r creature, with results 
which are nearly always fatal: 

This snail is a favourite titbit of the 
plover, and also of one other bird, the 
pretty, nimble wagtail: 

The water-wagtail, with his curious 
jerky run and long, flicking tail is, indeed, 
one of the farmers’ best friends: 

You may often see this bird in the 
pastures perching on the very backs of 
sheep or cattle and ridding them of insecta 
which would otherwise torment them: 

A bird which ignorant gamekeepers 
often destroy under the mistaken im- 

ression that it is a foe to gamo is the 
arn-owl. This bird is one of the moat 
valuable which we possess: 

No fewer than twenty fresh-killed rata 
have been found in the nest of a pair of 
barn-owls. By the best estimate available, 
each rat does in the course of a year five 
shillings’ worth of damage: At this rate 


Y| the owls in question had saved somebody 


five pounds in a days 
Only Eats 
Strawberries. 

The thrush is another libelled bird: It is 
accused of devouring quantitics of ripe fruit. 

As a matter of fact, strawberries are 
almost the only fruit which it touches, 
while all the year round it is busy with 
slugs and manila: 

The blackbird, on the other hand, fs a 
fruit-eater of the most strenuous descrip- 
tion, while the starling is rapidly ruining 
the cherry orchards in many parts of the 
country. 


If not, and you 
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FINDINGS KEEPINGS. 


A wawyer, having offices 
in a building wherein there are 
some hundreds of tenants, 
recently lost a cuff link, one of a pair that he greatly 

rized, 

Being absolutely certain that he had dropped the link 
somewhere in the building, he caused a notice to be posted 
in the following terms : 

“ Lost—A gold cuff link. The owner, William Ward, 
will deeply appreciate ite immediate return.” 

That afternoon, on passing the door whereon this 
notice was posted, what were the feelings of the lawyer 
to observe that appended thereto were these lines : 

“The finder of the missing cuff link would deem it a 
es, favour if tho owner would kindly lose the other 


COC 
‘Your dead husband wor a good man,” declared the 
sympathetic Mrs. Casey to the bereaved widow. 
“He wor!” exclaimed Mrs. Murphy, das 
from her eyes. ‘‘ No two policemin cud 


SOC 


‘*‘THUMPER occasionally says things that are wonder- 
fully apropos,” said one statesman. 

“Yes,” answered the other; “ he’s like our parrot at 
home. It doesn’t know much, but what it does know it 
keeps repeating until some circumstance arises that 
makes the remark seem marvellously apt.” 

COCO 

‘* Ann do you doubt my love ?” he asked lonately, 

“*No, Samuel,” she answered, with lear ree ; 
f* but when you say that the day you call me yours will 
usher in an era of lifelong devotion and tender solicitude, 

u—pardon me, dear—you put it on a trifle too thick. 

ou seem to forget, Samuel, that I am a widow.” 


>S0Cc< 


DIED IN EVERY ACT, 

Tne actor ruffled his hair carefully before a mirror, 

“These steeple-jacks,” he said, “ lgvyree ® perilous 
calling, but in our new show my work is just as risky.” 

‘* How can an actor's work be likened to a 
steeple-jack’s,’’ they scoffed, ‘‘ for danger ?” 

‘Play small parts in melodrama and you'll 
know,” the actor replied. ‘In our melodrama, 
The Bleeding Hand; or From Typewriter to 
Coronet, I risk my life in every act. 

“In the first act a bully, after insulting the 
heroine, is killed by the hero with a blow on the 
chin. I am the bully. 

“In the second act the lovers elope by 
motor-car, the motor jumps over a cliff, and the 
chauffeur is crushed to a jelly beneath ft. The 
chauffeur is yours truly. 

““The third act is a reconciliation scene, end- 
ing in an aeroplane flight wherein the seronaut 
comes a cropper from a height of a thousand feet, 
falling and breaking every bone in his body. 
I’m the aeronaut. 

‘** Last act—wedding and grand hanging scene. 
My neck is all raw from the rope. at's why 
I wear the black silk {handkerchief instead of a 


collar, 
OC 

Eprra: “Mamma, mayn’t I play the piano 
® little to-day?” 

Mother: ‘‘ But, my dear, your grandma has 
only been dead a week, and——” 

ith: “But Ill play 
_ mamma.” 

Mother: ‘‘ Oh, very well; but be careful also to uso 

only the black keys.” 
COC 

“Has your father ever given you any idea what he 
thinks of me?” 

**No. I really don’t believe father thinks of you at all. 
He has so many important things to fill his ” 

OC 

Miss Tipror: “ Did you enjoy yourself at the opera 
last evening ?” 

Miss Westend: ‘“‘Oh, tremendously! Mr. Blathersby 
fs the most delightful talker I ever attended a musical 


performance with,” 
Se) Ol al 


SMOOTHER IN THE RUTS. 


In the last generation, Tyler Cobb, Esq., was 8 well- 
known citizen, famous throughout his county for his witty 
retorts and dry humour. 

Never having taken a sea trip, Mr. Cobb one day con- 
ceived the idea of making a voyage. Accordingly he 
sailed in a small schooner. 

The first day out a storm was encountered, and Mr. 
Cobb became violently ill, but after several hours ho 
mustered up courage and strength to look out upon the 
troubled waters. 

As he looked from the side of the little ship up the 
trough of the sea it seemed very smooth to him. The 
captain’s cutting of the waves was “ senseless,” he told 
himself. 

But as tha mad steering continued, the unhappy 
passenger finally crawled out, on hands and knees, to 
where the captain stood at the wheel, and, raising his 
voice above the din of waves and wind, shouted : 

¢ Man, man, keep in the ruts ; keep in the ruts!" 


the tears 
him.” 


very softly, 


Kind-hearted Pedestrian (pausi 
you fallen through that coal-hole ? 
Young Man (trying hard to extricate himself from among the 
ely Fd all, sir; but as you seem so interested in the matter, 
tw 


_w 


CIPS... Eollels 


WOULDN'T RISK IT. 
THE new patient had been put to bed by the nurse, 
Upon waking he inquired : 
“* Phwat did ye say the doctor’s name was?” 
“Doctor Kilpatrick,” was the reply. 
“ Thot settles it,” replied the sick man. 
will not git a chance to operate on mo!” 


“ Thot doctor 


ain y not?” asked the nurse, “He is a good 
loctor.’ 
. . eis so, but not for me—-you sco, my name is 
atric’ 
ofc 


CLEAR WASTE. 


“Hx has a quick temper, you know,” was the excuse 
given by a friend for a boy’s rude act. 

“Is he quick at his lessons ?’’ was the question. 

“No,” was the reply. 

* Is he quick at sports?” the questioner went on. 

ain tho answer was “ No.” 

“Is he quick in obedience ?” 

“ No.” 

* Well,” said the questioner, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“if he has so little quickness, he’d better use it where it 
will do him some good. It’s clear waste to put it on 
his temper.” 

SOC 


SOMEONE OBLIGED HIM. 


RETURNING EVIL FOR GOOD. 

Lirtiz Billy had been in the wars. He had striking 
evidence of the fact by his discoloured optic. 

“Won't I just give it to Jacky Jinks for this!” he cried. 

‘No, no,” remonstrated his mother. ‘ You should 
always return good for evil. Now when you go to school 
again, give him this jam tart and say: ‘Jacky, you 
blacked my eye yesterday, but mother says I’m to return 
good for evil, so here is a nice jam tart for you.’ ” 

Billy pes to obey his mother’s instructions, and 
on the following day he set off to school with his books 
in one hand and the jam tart in the other. But ho 
returned home with his face more disfigured than ever. 

“Mummy, mummy!” he ejaculated between his sobs, 
“ Jacky’s been and blacked my other eye, and ’e says 
will you please make it a plum pudding to-morrow ?” 


>_0c 


ROUGH ON THE MESSENGER. 

Tommy had been spanked by Miss Goode for dis- 
obedience, but she told the next teacher that she had not 
reached the point where she felt she could do justice to 
him in spite of all his naughtiness. 

“Send him to me when you want him spanked,” said 
Miss Manners one morning, after her colleague had related 
his many misdemeanours. 

About eleven o'clock Tommy appeared at Miss 
Manners’ door. She dropped her book, grasped him 
firmly by tho hand, led him to the dressing-room, and 
administered a severe punishment. 

When she had finished, she said: Now, Tommy, 
what have you to say?” 

Please, miss, M- Goode w-wants the s-scissors,” 
was the sobbing reply. 


ng and adjusting his pince-nez) s “ Have 


ime coals) 1 
will tell you 
happened. I chanced to be here and the coal-hole has been 
built round me.” 


Waurx uxpiné 
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y INSULT TO INJURY. 
P “ —_— Pee, ba esked a 
riend map with 
tired look. _ 
“ What's up ?’’ murmured the haggard 
what. Last night I didn’t get a wink 
Hinkin’s cat howled outside for three hours 
Then I got up and heaved a flat-iron at it.” 
“ you hit it?” 
“No; but I hit Hinkin, who had just come down te 
let it into the house.” 
‘* Well, surely that was Se a 
“For a minute it was, Then returned the 
iron smash through our drawing-room window, But 
that wasn’t all he did.”* 
T3 Well ? ”» 
“* He went in and left the cat howling outside,” 


>—=0Cc< 


Docros: “ Did your husband follow my directions ? 
Did he take the medicine I left for him, religiously ?” 
Patient’s Wife : “ Religiously ? I’m afraid not, doctor. 
He abused me frightfully every time I gave him a dose! "* 


SOC 
“You see that strapping, robust man? When I saw 


him last night he had one foot in the grave.” 

He te elaine! the  Gravedigge in Hamlet 

“He is i Tav r a at the 
local tei 


>S0Ce~< 

A SOLEMN-LOoKING lady entered a milliner’s establish- 
ment the other day. 

“TI wish to purchase a hat for myself,” she 
whispered softly. 

“ Merry Widow ?”” asked the cheery salesman 

f* No, doleful wife,” was the pathetio rejoindor, 

COC 


NOT TO BE DRAWN. 

A curious person of a certain town who loved 
to find out everything about the new residents 
espied the son of a new neighbour, one moming, 
in a doctor's office: 

* Good morning,” he said: ‘ Little boy, what 
is your name ? rm 

‘Same as dad’s,”” was the quick reply: 

* Of course, I know, little boy; but what fe 
your dad’s name, dear?” 

** Same as mine, sir.” 

Still he persisted: ‘I mean what do they 
say when they call you to breakfast ?” 

** They don't never call me; I allus geta there 


first.” 
>oOoc 

‘I HOPE you came out of that horse deal with 
a clear conscience.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Simling; “* but it kind of 
worries me. My conscience is 80 unusually clear 
that I can’t help feelin’ I must have got the 
worst of the deal.” 

COC 

Tramp (piteously): ‘“‘ Please help a poor 
cripple, sir.” 

Kind Old Gent (handing him some money): 
“Bless mo, why, of course, How are you 
crippled, my poor fellow ? ” 

Tramp (pocketing the money): “ Financially 


crippled, sir.” 
> S0C 


‘* How did you happen to marry him, Imra? 
Did he please you so well?” 

“Oh, on the contrary! But when I told him the 
reasons why I wouldn’t marry him, he listened to me, 
without ay dea me, for two hours—so at last I 


accepted him ! ” 


JUST CAUSE AND IMPEDIMENT. 

A POPULAB politician tells a story about one of his 
electioneering campaigns: He had arrived about noon 
at a certain small station: He started out after dinner 
for a walk about the village, on the outskirts of which he 
came upon a building thronged with people: 

The building was a church, and a wedding was about 
to take place. He edged his way through the crowd until 
he reached a spot where he had a good view of the bride 
and bridegroom and the clergyman who was about to 
perform the ceremony: 

The church was packed, with the exception of a low, 
dark gallery near the roof. This was apparently deserted: 

The minister proceeded with the ceremony until be 
came to the point where custom required him to pause and 
inquire if there was anyone present who knew any reason 
why the couple should not be made husband and wife. A 
hush fell upon the assemblage, and everyone waited i» 
breathless suspense: Something of a sensation wa 
caused when a voice came from the upper gallery, saying : 

§* Yes, I have.” 

All eyes were turned to the gallery, where, seated ell 
alone in the gloom, barely discernible, was a meek-looking 
little man, with a haggard face and dishevelled hair. After 
the clergyman had recovered from his surprise, he said 
sternly: ‘State your reason, sir!” . 

The suspense was turned to merriment by the little 
man’s reply: 

ff I want the girl myself,” he saids 


The Prince of Wales has graciously accepted two copies of ‘The Boys of the Otter Patrol” for the young princes to read. 
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In which I Am Faced with Another Difficulty. 
Tur careless manner in which Kirk seemed to treat the grave 


fssue of my life enraged me. This man, who in Chiswick 
posed as shabby and broken-down, was certainly no ordinary 
person. He was s shrewd, clever adventurer, of 
resources that had even astonished Sir Mark Edwards. He 
had entra me, for some hidden reason of his own, and 
now he held me in a hateful bondage. 

But with the vivid recollection of Mabel upon me, I re- 
solved to defy this enemy of mine at all costs. I was only 
awaiting the return of the false Professor to unmask the pair, 
to call a constable, and to give them both in charge. 

What the result would be, I cared not. I should, however, 
at least be afforded an opportunity to make revelations in the 
police-court which they would find it somewhat awkward to 
refute. Surely by doing this'I would be performing a work 
of public benefit’? ‘The pair were clever swindlers, reaping 
the harvest from that secret discovered by the unfortunate 
man who had been pu ly killed. af 

“You appear, Mr. Kirk, to consider me an absolute fool ! 

I said, interrupting his song. 

“Todo, my dear Holford, I do. You have acted against 
your own interests, and even now you aro spitting against 
the wind.” 

“You desire my silence, yet you offer me nothing in 
return!” I said. 

“Oh, you want payment!” he cried. ‘ My dear sir, you 
have caify to name your own price. We shall not quarrel 
over it, I can assure you.” - 

“No,” I said angrily, ‘“‘I desire no blood-money, even 
though it {s to save Ethelwynn Greer. I have all along 
suspected her of some complicity in the affair, although on 
the night you removed her to that house in Foley Street she 
accused you of the crime!” ; 

He started quickly and turned to me, his countenance 
lightly paler. 

‘ Repeat that,” he said quietly. 

I did so. I told him how I had followed him to Foley 
Street, of the screams and words I had heard while stand.ng 
in the fog outside the house. . 

“H’m. So you think I’m guilty of the crime—eh?” he 


said simply. “ 

“T repeat the girl’s allegation against you,” I said. “* And 
yet this same girl now declares that the Professor is not 
dead!’”? Then I added, “ He was dead when we were together 
in the laboratory—was he not ? Come—speak plainly!” 

“Certainly he was!” ; 

“ And men do not come to life again when onco dead, do 
they?” 

Bat this is an unusual case, I tell you. He——” : 

“‘ However unusual, you cannot alter the laws of life and 
death,” I declared. 

“Well, my dear Holford, how I wish I could reveal to ys 
one simple truth. It would astound you, no doubt, but it 
would at the same time alter your opinion of me.” 

“ Oh, of course,”’ I laughed bitterly. ‘* You’re not ao black 
as you're painted—you who have conspired to hold my wife 
aloof from me—you who for aught I know have told her some 
infamous tale which has ca her to look upon me with 
doubt and horror! I have recently learnt that she was 
acquainted with this man who calls himself Ernest Greer, and 
that, before she left my roof, she received word in secret from 
him.” 

“ Your -wife’s affairs are surely of no interest to me, 
Holford,” said the grey-faced old scoundrel. “I am merely 
putting forward to you a simple matter of business—in word, 
making a proposal for your consideration.” 

“A pe which I will never accept—never, you under- 
stand!” I added with emphasis. 

“Not if I appeal to you on behalf of Ethelwynn—on behalf 
of a girl whose very life is dependent upon your silence ?” 
he asked earnestly. 

“The punishment for murder is death,” was my hard 


mse. 

e regarded me steadily, without speaking. I saw that he 
realised my steadfanteiean: of purpose, and that I meant to 
reveal the truth to all the world. 

“ But,” he oried at last, “ you surely will not act asa fool, 
Holford! I told you on the night we first sat together of the 
pat issues that depended upon your silence, and I repeat 

now.’ 

“ Why did you entice me into this complicated le of 


ae and mystery?” I demanded quickly. “Tell me 
at.” 
“* Because—well——””_ And he hesitated. “ Because I—I 


7 eetied it because you found, to your surprise, that you 
had no fool to deal with ! ” I cried. 

“ No—because I had made a mistake in another direction. 
But—bat, hark!” 

I listened and heard a footstep outside on the stairs. 

“The Professor!’ Kirk exclaimed. ‘ He has returned. 
Tl introduce you.” 

I rose from my chair, my teeth set together, my hand 
gripping the edge of the table, 
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An instant later the door opened, and I stood boldly face 
to face with the impostor. 

Kirk, with that calm suavity of manner that eo annoyed 
and irritated me, introduced us. 

But I bowed coldly to the well-dressed elderly impostor, a 
man with keen, deep-set eyes, and a short, scrubby grey beard, 
asking of my companion : 

“Is this farce really necessary, Mr. Kirk—when I know 
the truth?” 

The new-comer looked askance at his accomplice, who gave 
him a quick, meaning look. 

“ Ah! my dear Mr. Holford!” exclaimed the bogus 
Professor, ‘I’ve been most anxious to meet you for a con- 
siderable time. This is a great pleasure.” 

“And one which I most heartily reciprocate,” was my 
hard as 9° “I’ve been endeavouring to find you for a long 
time. ‘ollowed you in Edinburgh, in Glasgow, and later on 
in Birmingham.” ‘ 

“Then surely it is a rather happy circumstance that we 
have met to-day ? ” he said, rather Teseily. 

“Happy for me—but perhaps unhappy for you!” I 
replied, with a dry laugh. 

“oe Why ? ” 

“* Because I now intend to expose your very clever plot. 
The secret you have sold to Sir Mark Edwards does not belong 
to you at all, but to Professor Ernest Greer, the man who was 
killed in the room yonder—in his own laboratory !” - 

His lips grew paler and set themselves hard. I saw in his 
dark eyes an expression of fear. He held me in terror—that 
was quite plain. 

‘“* Holford, you are mistaken,” declared Kirk, 

“In what way ?” I demanded. 

“* Professor Ernest Greer stands before you!” 

“No!” Icried. ‘ This man is the impostor—the impostor 
who wrote to my wife, and enticed her from her home!” 

“IT wrote to Mrs. Holford, certainly,” was the fellow’s cool 
reply. ‘* But without any evil intent ; of that sho will herself 
assure you.” 

‘“‘ Where is she?” 

“You will, no doubt, see her before very long, and she will 
explain the reason of her absence.” 

"Ah! ’? I said, “ you adventurers dare not tell me the truth 
with your own lips. Remember, I saw the Professor lying 
dead in this house. You cannot induce me to believe that 
my eyes deceived me!” 

d Pie you see the Professor alive before you now!” 
declared Kirk, with a triumphant laugh. 

But I made a gesture of disgust, declaring that I refused to 
be fooled further. 

“* You are not being fooled, Mr. Holford,” asserted the man 
in a calm, distinct voice, as he opened the door and called to 
Antonio. , 

The grave-eyed man-servant entered in a few scconds, and 
as he did so the new-comer said : 

‘* Antonio, will you please tell this gentieman who I am?” 

“You are my dear master, Signore—the Signor Professor 
Ernest Greer.” 

“‘T already know, Antonio, that you’re a clever liar,” I 
ba ee you can retire.” 

“The Signorina Ethelwynn has just arrived, Signore,” 
remarked the highly respectable man-servant. ses 

“ Ah! then tell my daughter to come up!” he oried. 
“She will no doubt satisfy Mr. Holford that I am no 
impostor.” 

* Miss Ethelwynn saw her father lying dead, as I did ; how, 
therefore, can she identify you as herdeceased parent? Have 
you a half-brother, or some relation strongly resembling you ?” 

“No, I have not,” was his quick reply. “I am simply 
ra § Ernest Greer, whom a thousand persons living can 

entify.’ 

At that moment the fair-haired girl neatly attired fn fur 
jacket, tailor-made skirt, and toque entered, and, with a 
spring, fell into the impostor’s arms and kissed him. 

That piece of acting was, without doubt, perfect. Yet I 
stood aside and smiled. Had not Kirk previously admitted 
to me that his earnest endeavour was to secure my silence ? 

“ Am I your father ?” asked the dark-eyed man of Ethel- 
wynn, standing with his hand upon her shoulder. 

“* Of course, you are, deardad! Why?” 

** Because this gentleman will not believe it!” he laughed. 

“ This is my father, Mr. Holford,” the girl declared, turning 
to me. 

“* But did not you, with your own eyes, see your father dead 
in his laboratory ?”’ I asked seriously. ‘* Are you not bein 
misled, as these men are trying to mislead me ?” I suggested. 

She hesitated, glancing towards the man who posed as the 
Professor as though expecting him to reply for her. 

“ No,” I went on, “ this is a conspiracy—a plot to place this 
man in s dead man’s shoes. And you know it, Miss 
Ethelwynn.” 

“TI tell you he’s my father!” the girl persisted. ‘* Cannot 
you believe us?” 

“Not without some independent proof,” I said. This 
persistence angered me. 

“Then what proof do you require?” asked the man. 
"Shall I call the park-keeper at Clarence Gate? He has 
known me and seen me every day for a number of years.” 

“Call him, if you wish,” I said, though, truth to tell, I did 
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. almost barbarous and always dangerous. 


The Grace of a Good Figure and 


the Beauty of Perfect Health. 


Delightful Means of Looking Years Younger and 

Regaining Strength and Energy, whilst Permanently 

Banishing all Traces of Obesity and its Accome 
panying Dangers. 


There is an old French dictum to the effect that a 
woman must suffer in order to retain or recover beauty 
—“il faut souffrir pour étre belle.” This, to a large 
extent, presented a melancholy truth to past generations, 
when the prevailing remedies and methods for suppress- 
ing the external signs of the disease of obesity were 
Some of these 
methods, alas! survive to this day, and most of their 
modern equivalents—modifications of the starvation, 
drugging, and exhaustive treatments once in vogue— 
are no better. ‘‘ Wasting” by drugs, sparing diet, and 
excessive gymnastic exercises, never did, nor ever will, 
cure the disease of obesity. When persisted in they will 
naturally bring about a reduction which is nothing but 
the attenuation due to loss of strength. Unlessthe con- 
stitution is seriously undermined by these drastic and 
wholly reprehensible processes, the tendency to put on a 
lot of flesh—that tendency which appears to be inherent 
with many stout people—still remains, and will remain, 
so long as the Antipon treatment is neglected. The 
chief aim (in which it is always successful) of this world- 
famous treatment is to destroy fundamentally that 
obstinate, and in many cases almost chronic, tendency 
to the excessive development of adipose matter. This 
being an accomplished fact, the rapid decrease of weight 
which is manifest from the outset of the Antipon treat- 
ment is a permanent decrease, not a mere temporary 
reduction such as that brought me the dangerous 
“ wasting ” means we have described. ith the recovery 
of normal meight and desirable proportions, the doses of 
Antipon may be discontinued. Now, as to 


The Diet Question. 


We bave shown that Antipon overcomes the tendency 
to run to over-stoutness, and that, therefore, the reduc- 
tion is permanent. What possible need is there to study 
dietary restrictions in such favourable conditions? The 
secondary object of the Antipon treatment is to re 
establish perfect health, to restore strength and vitality, 
which are often more grievously impaired by starvation 
treatments than by the disease of obesity itself. Sound, 
blood-forming, muscle-making food is, in consequence, 
Antipon’s natural ally. Readers will be delighted te 
learn that Antipon is a digestive tonic of the greatest 
value; of more efficacy, indeed, in this respect than 
many remedies prescribed for digestive trouble 
exclusively. It promotes a keen, natural appetite, 
sound digestion, and perfect assimilation. The subject 
under treatment can enjoy without dread the rational 
Plessuiss of the table, will eat heartily and well. 
and wi : 


Get Daily Stronger and Healthier 


owing to wholesome food in plenty, properly digested, 
With the renewal of symmetecel vropartions the limbs 
will become firm and shapely through renewed 
muscular development. The blood will pure, the 
complexion radiant with health. Antipon has a fine 
tonic action on the skin, and the reduction of bulk, and 
consequent subsidence of putty surfaces in face, neck, 
etc., will leave no wrinkles, the pores of the skin regain- 
ing normal action and purity. 

Antipon effects within a day and a night a decrease 
varying between 80z. and 3lb. There is then a gratify- 
ing daily diminution, until all the desired results are 
permanently attained. 

Antipon is a harmless liquid composition of purely 
vegetable substances, is pleasant to the taste, and 
entirely devoid of stomach-disturbing and all other 
objectionable possibilities. 


Universal Tributes to Antipon. 


“ Mankind” (and womankind) “ from China to Pern” 
have benefited by the Antipon treatment, and take 
pleastre in acknowledging their indebtedness, and 
recording, in their hundreds of letters, their thanks 
and experiences. From every pat of the globe grateful 
letters weekly swell the sum of testimony to the unique 
value of Antipon, both as weight reducer and tonic. 
Antipon has permanently cured hundreds of thousands 
of cases of obesity. If any reader cares to investigate 
the eoetimony received already, he (or she) is at liberty 
to examine the original letters, preserved for reference, 
at the offices of the Antipon Company. The entire 
Press of the United Kingdom has been equally generous 
in its warm appreciation of the Antipon treatment. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. €d. and 4a, 6d., by 
chemists, stores, etc.; or, in the event of difficulty, may 


be oe (GS remn ae ogres carri: paid, privately 
e irect from e tipon m Olmar 
Btreet, London, S.E. — 


to send 88 2s. to the F.A.F, to pay for a party of 200, but a little self-denial 
will enable all to send ninepence. 
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not intend to be longer fooled by the ingenious machinations 


of Kirk and his gang. : 
Antonio was sent to find the park-keeper, who, in due time, 
eppeared carrying his gold-laced hat in his hand. 


You've known Professor Greer a long time ? " I asked the 
white-headed man. 

“* Several years, sir,” was his quick reply. 

** And do you recognise this gentleman as the Professor ? ’’ 
I asked. 

“ Certainly, sir, I saw him in at the gate this morning. 
He’s cut off his beard—and that makes a bit of difference to a 
man, you know!” He laughed. 

“You have no hesitation in identifying him—eh ? "’ I asked. 
“ You'll be able to swear to him in a court of law?” 

“* Yes, sir, in any court of law. The Professor’s been ve! 
kind to me, once or twice; therefore it isn’t likely that 
forget either his face or his voice.” 

his bewildered me. Was it possible that this impostor 
was the Professor's half-brother? I felt confident that Kirk 
was continuing some very ingenious conspiracy. Was not 
his tion to me that T should forget the tragedy 
sufficient proof of double-dealing ? 
. I thanked the park-keeper, who withdrew with Antonio, 
whereupon Kirk asked me whether I was not satisfied. 

“* No,” I said, “ and I shall never be satisfied until I discover 
the identity of the man who killed Professor Greer.” 

“But Professor Greer stands before you!” declared 
Ethelwynn ; “ nobody killed him |” 

“So you wish me to believe,” I said, with a smile, ‘* but as 
my secrecy has been demanded on your account, I can only 
ae that you were, in some way, implicated in the crime.” 

© went pale as death. My words, I saw, had a startling 
effect upon her. She looked first at Kirk and then at tho man 
posing as her father—the man who had secured many thou- 
sands of pounds for a secret that was not his own. 

“Then you refuse to accept even the -keeper’s 
testimony ? " Kirk remarked, while the man who assumed 
the Profeasor’s identity walked across to the writing-table and 
began looking at some letters lying upon it. 

“*T do; my intention is to unmask you all!” 

. The impostor, the fading light falling upon his clear-cut 
countenance, turned quickly, and upon his face an 
expression of deadly fear that had not previously 
noticed. Hitherto his attitude had been one of bold 
unconcern. But now, realising my determination, he had 
grown alarmed. He saw that he had carried the im- 
posture too far. 

“‘Ethelwynn,”’ he said, in a low, strained voice, “ I— 
I wish to k with Mr. Holford. Will you leave us for 
a little while, dear. Go into the Red Room, and we'll join 
you there later.” 

““My dear sir,’’ I exclaimed, “I don't desire to hear 
any more of your denials.” 

“I'll go, dad, of course,” replied the girl, who, in 
obedience with his suggestion, left the room. 

I turned to follow her, but with a sudden movement he 
placed himself before the door, exclaiming anxiously : 

‘‘Mr. Holford, pray hear me for one moment, } beg 
of you. I want to tell you something—to confess!” 

“ Ah!’ I laughed triumphantly. “At last! you will 
confess! Good! I am all attention.” 

“Listen carefully to the facts, Holford,” urged Kirk. 
“‘The Professor’s peri] lays in the knowledge possessed 
by one man—yourself. It is therefore but just that you 
should know the truth.” 

“TI do not expect the truth from you,” I laughed. 
“ How can I, after all that has passed? ’’ 

‘‘The deceit I've practised upon you has been impera- 
tive,’’ was his audacious answer. 

“Let me explain,” interrupted the impostor, advancing 
to the sepia near which I stood. ‘‘ First, I repeat that 
I am Professor Ernest Greer, and that this is my house. 
My statement can be verified later, but for the present 
I ask you to accept it as the truth. les friend here, 
Kershaw Kirk, is not an adventurer, though he so often 
poses as such. But it is under necessity, for his real pro- 
fession is that of a confidential agent of the British 
Government, the trusted head officia] of our Intelligence 
Department ” 

‘At this I smiled incredulously, wondering what fan- 
tastic story he was about to relate. 

“The plain facts are as follows,” he went on, after a 
socond’s pause. “I had been experimenting until I had 
discovered an easy method of obtaining from the air 
those subtle elements helium and neon. y success had 
incidentally confirmed Sir William Ramsay’s estimation 
that the proportion of neon and helium in the atmosphere 
was about one to two in cach hundred thousand, when a 
suggestion occurred to me that my process of hardening 
armour plates might be improved upon, and a substance 
of great cutting power creatcd. . 

‘“ My experiments were long and tedious, but were at 
last crowned with success. I very foolishly gave, in the 
French ecientific journal ‘‘Cosmos,’’ some account of these 
experiments, and a month later 1 was secretly informed 
by Kirk that the German Government—always our enemies 
where improvements in war material are concerned—was 
actively endeavouring to obtain my eecret. 

“ As you know, I always bis my laboratory carefully 
locked, and allowed no one within upon any pretext. My 
only confidante was my daughter Ethelwynn.” 

And again he paused, glancing across at where Kirk 
stood, narrow-eyed and silont. 

‘* Well,” he went on, “after another month had passed, 
Kirk returned from Germany, where he had been upon a 
secret mission for the Government, and then he urged me 
to exercise the greatest care. A very clever German agent, 
by name Max Leftwich, who had resided in London for 
some years, had been instructed to obtain my secret at 
all hazards. Kirk warned me that he was a man of 
remarkable tact and ability, and that under his control 
were fully a dozen agents rendering him assistance. 

“It had been he who had obtained ‘or his employers in 
Berlin the secret of our new submarine boat, and who 
had controlled the survey of the Suffolk coast in view 
of the coming invasion. I confess that I laughed at 
Kirk’s fears—fears which were repeated to me by one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty only a week later. 
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_ “I saw no reason, however, for any serious apprehen- 

sion. My laboratory was always locked, and could not be 

entered either from the skylight or conservatory, while 

the only keys of those double doors were secureé—tpon 

my chain. But, alas! I had, like many another man, 

foolishly lulled myself into a sense of false security.” 
And he sighed as he again paused. 


CHAPTER THIRTY. 
In which I Discover much that is Amazing. 


‘‘ WELL,” continued the dark-eyed man, “the rude 
awakening came in the following way. The thirteenth of 
January was on Sunday. Kirk, who had been engaged 
in watching the movements of the secret agent Leftwich, 
sent me a telogr: me to leave for Edinburgh at 


am. tellin, 
11.30 that evening, and asking me, if I intended to carry 
out this suggestion, to raise and lower the drawing-room 


blind three times at a quarter-past five. By that I knew 
that the German agent and his friends had some desperate 
game afoot, and that Kirk, astute and active, intended to 


prevent them carrying out their object.’’ 

‘If anyone obtained access to the laboratory, then they 
could steal the secret?” I asked. 

‘They could obtain specimens of the steel which might 
be analysed,” he said. “And these imens, in con- 
junction with the written results of my experiments, kept 
in the safe here, in this room, would, of course, place my 
process in their hands.” 

“Then you were acting in obedience with Kirk’s sug- 
gestion,” I said. ‘‘ He wished you ‘to go to Scotland out 
of the way, eh?”. d 

“Exactly. He had previously been ordered by the 
Government to keep watch over me, for it was known by 
the Intelligence Department that Germany would make a 
desperate attempt to obtain the secret of what, to them, 
would be a most valuable process in the preparation of 
steel for use in their new navy.” 

‘* And you made the signal to Kirk?” 

“Yes. I told Ethelwynn nothing, fearing to alarm her. 
I merely remarked that I was compelled to go to Scotland, 
my intention being to take her with me at the last 
moment. I did not dress that night, it being Sunday. 
We dined at eight, and afterwards Antonio packed my 
bags. After dinner my daughter went up to the drawing- 
room, while I came in here to the study, in order to write 
some letters and attend to one or two things before 
departing. 

‘At a quarter to ten I recollected that I should remove 
a small crucible from the furnace wherein I had placed it 
that afternoon, and, passing through the Red Room, I 
found, to my great surprise, the two doors leading to the 
laboratory had been unlocked, and were slightly ajar. 

“ Suspecting something amiss, I dashed in, to find to 
my amazement an intruder there—the man Leftwich 
dressed exactly to resemble myself! He had in his hand 
some apecimrens of the new steel, and as I entered noise- 
lessly he was in the act of bending over a memorandum 
book, reading some notes I had made that day. 

‘You may imagine how amazed I was to see my second 
self standing there before me! I faced him, demanding 
to know what he wanted. I saw that he must have 
entered with keys made from wax impressions somehow 
taken from my own, and that his object in making up to 
resemble me was in order to pass upstairs within sight 
of the watchful Antonio or any of the other servants. 
Indeed, it was afterwards proved that Antonio saw him 
pass np immediately after dinner, and believed him to be 
myself.” 

“Ts this a fact?” I gasped. 

“ The truth,” declared Kirk; ‘‘ but listen to the end.” 

“ Well,” faltered the Professor, ‘‘on being challenged, 
the man, seeing himself cornered, instantly attacked me 
with 9 knife. I closed with him. He tried to kill me 
and escape. Ah! it was an exciting moment—his life or 
mine! I shouted, but Antonio did not hear me. The 
fellow got me by the throat and lifted his hand to strike. 
He cut my little finger badly. Thon suddenly he slipped 
upon the tiles, and in an instant I had pinned him down. 

“I wrenched the knife from him and—and I struck 
him. He—he fell dead in the corner! I gtood aghast at 
what I had done. I had saved the eecret—prevented it 
falling into the hands of Britain's «nemiea, but I had 
killed the German agent, who-had apparently escaped 
Kirk's vigilance.” 

(To be concluded next week.) 


HIS REDEEMING FEATURE. 

Tnoxy were men of cxactly opposite t : Briggs is 
a hard-natured, square-jawed individcal—a retired 

lice-inspector. Wemys is the sort of man who believes 
in his fellows to the end. 

“ But surely even the most hardened criminals have 
some trace of a better nature ?”” he urged. 

Briggs coughed shortly, and said if they had he had not 
noticed it: 

**Do you mean to say,” said Wemys, “ that you have 
never discovered a redeeming feature in an habitual 
criminal ? ”’ 

“Yes, I did once,” ad- 
mitted Briggs. 

* Ah, I knew it!” cried 
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“No,” came the 
uncompromising reply ; 
“it was @ pawn- 
ticket.” 
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Consessions os 
x Card-sharper 


A Chat with Mr. J. P. QUINN, 


[A little white-haired, black-coated, bespectacled old gentl:« 
man, who looks and is the personification of benevolence 
that is Mr. John Philip Quinn, once notorious as the 
“prince of American card-sharpers,” but for the last 
twenty years a reformed man. Mr. Quinn is now 
appearing with essrs. Maskelyne and Devant at 
St. George’s Hall, his most interesting performance con- 
sisting of an erposure of the methods by which sharpers 
despoil their victims.) 

I was born and raised, brother, in the Southern State 
of Missouri in days when slavery was still in force, and 
my father himself owned many slaves. 

was 8 wild lad ; nothing could keep me at school, and 
by the time I was fifteon I was the associate of professional 
gamblers and sharpers, and before very long I had definitely 
thrown in my lot with them. I had an accursed skill 
at sleight of hand, and for twenty-five years I lived by 
my wits and on the money of fools, or “ suckers,”” as we 

call them. . 

Was I ever caught? I was prosecuted seventeen times 
as a professional gambler, but those were days when 
scr was rampant, and I always managed to buy my 

m. 


Complicated in a Gold Brick Swindle. 


But in the end I went to gaol, and, the irony of it, for an 
offence of which I was entirely innocent, I was accused 
of complicity in a gold brick swindle, but although I was 
by no means new to this form of fraud, and had worked 
it successfully more than once, I had nothing to do with 
this particular case. I went to prison for fourteen months, 
and during that time I became a changed man. 

My little a died while I was in prison. Although I 
was a8) r I loved him passionately, and his loss broke 
mo up. When I came out of prison I went to the house 
where I had left my wife and children, only to find them 

ne. 

o The woman of the house did not know at first for whom 
I was inquiring, and then she said : 

** You mean the lady who had a little boy that diod ?”” 

“ Yes,” I said, ‘‘ and I want you to show me his grave. 
I have something to settle with my conscience there.”’ 

Then she recognised me and said : 

Ra don’t you live to be fit to meet him in another 

“I will,” I said, and for the last twenty-two yean 
TI have been trying to got ready to meet my boy. 

Neither Drank nor Chewed. 

I can tell you, brother, it was mighty tough work, 

eepeciany at the start. You can’t change your nature 
of s sudden, and I had been a crook for twenty-five 

ono There was one thing in my favour—I had always 
m @ temperate man. 

A professional gambler has got to be abstemious, 
and even in my bad days I neither drank nor chewed 
tobacco. 

I went off to Chicago, took a room in a basement, and 
started writing my book, “ Fools of Fortune,” which such 
famous men as Dr. Talmage and Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
editor of the American Outlook to which Mr. Roosevelt 
is contributing, have described as the best sormon against 
gambling they ever read. 

One day I got a wire from o brother sharper, telling me 
to come to St. Louis quick—-thero was “a horse for 
6,000 dollars,” which, of course, meant a “ sucker” 
to be sucked dry. 

‘ I took no notice, and then one day in walked my old 
confederate. ‘‘ What are you doing here, John?” said 
he. I told him, and he scoffed. He tempted me with 
the fo of 2,000 dollars for my share if I would 
men in with him, and he offered me a hundred dollars 

own, : 


People Know I'm Cheating. 

As I had about 80 cents in the world just then, 
that 100-dollar bill looked mighty big and good, but 1 
put it away, and in the end i shook hands, the teara 
standing in his eyes, and insisted on my taking ten dollars 
to help me along. The last I heard of him he was doing 
ten years, poor fellow. Well, since then, brother, I have 
devoted my life to stopping people from gambling by 
showing them how impossible it is for them to win against 
professional gamblers. 

You can preach to a man about the immorality of 
penbling, and he won’t pay much attention, but show 

im he is bound to lose and he comes to the conclusion 
that, after all, it is an immoral form of amusement. 

Now, here’s a point; at my performance people know 
that I am cheating, yet they can’t detect how it is dono. 
But when a man goes gambling he thinks the game 
fs straight or he wouldn’t play—he is not looking for 
trickery, and what chance then ie he of finding it when, 
as I say, people right on the stage, watching me as vioso as 

can, can’t see how I cheat them. 

Well, brother, I guess my time’s up—noror, never play 
cards with strangers, for you are sure to lose, That 
what we call a cinch. 


two hundred thousand boye enjoyed it, 
nm book form. 
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g The Day before 


A Strenuous Time “ Behind 
the Scenes.” 


_— 


Frew le a from those immediately affected 
have BB te." ic een rush in which society has been 
involved this month. 

For the first time in history two Royal Courts are being 
held in June—one just before Ascot week and one immo- 
diately after. Only those “‘ behind the scenes” can 
realise the tremendous strain and hustle which this 
entails, 

Lords and ladies, fair debutantes and their chaperons, 
work-room Tsing photographers, florists, and the hundred 
and one other persons affected have all been working 
“overtime ” in a herculean attempt to keep pace with the 
anprecedented social a pus which have been sprung 
upon them, for the usual practice has been to hold the 
Royal Courts in May, before the more strenuous period 
of the season begins, 


Hard Work for All. 

Under any circumstance the days preceding a Royal 
Court are ones of exceedingly hard work for all concerned, 
but this month the difficulties of getting everything all 
right for “the night” have been more than trebled, 
for the Ascot festivities and the other social gaieties 
incidental to so advanced a stage in the season have 

revented the usual wholesale concentration on the most 
important feature of all. 

nly two hundred new “ presentations” may be made 
at each Court, whilst not more than five hundred ladies 
who have already been presented may attend on each 
occasion, and it is owing to the fact that society grows 
larger and larger every season that it has been necessary 
‘5 ad the two Courts so closely together. 

Tho strain on all concerned can well be imagined. 
Court dressmakers and their assistants havo been working 
practically all day and night to get the dresses—which 
may cost anyong Bonn £30 to £1,000—ready for the fair 
debutantes’ official entrance into the ranks of society. 

For days beforehand the rooms of the leading firms 
who specialise in presentation gowns have been thronged 
with fair clients wishing to be “fitted” or “tried on.” 
Court Deportment. 

The latter process is frequently a most trying ordeal and 
may entail so many hours of waiting, posing, and standing 
about as to drive the unfortunate heroine of the occasion— 
victim -would perhaps be the better word under the 
circumstances—into a state of utter collapse. 

--Then, . too, there is the Court deportment master 
to be visited. Most girls in society are taught a great deal 
of this sort of thing in the ordinary way at school, but it 
is a very difficult matter to skilfully manipulate a heavy 
train in very high-heeled shoes on a highly polished floor 
and drop a graceful curtsey at the same time. 

It is therefore necessary as a gencral rule to have a few 
special lessons prior to the presentation, culminating in a 
trying dress rehearsal before all the ultra-critical members 
of the family circle on the actual day before. 

By the by, it is not generally known that the diffi- 
culties of manipulating a train increase with the rank of the 
wearer, for the higher one is in the social scale the longer 
the train. 

Thus when a baroness becomes a viscountess she has to 
make an effective a rance before their Majesties 
with a train nine inches longer than she wore before, 
whilst if her husband were made an earl she would have to 
struggle with an additional eighteen inches of “‘ tail.” 
Court Hair-dressers in Request. 

Tho trials of a debutante are not nearly over when she 
has finished with the dressmaker, the deportment master, 
and the family dress rehearsal. 

Owing to the large demand for his assistance it is 
advisable to obtain the services of a Court hair-dresser the 
day before, leaving the finishing touches to be put on 
by his many assistants on the actual day, for hair-dressing 
cles @ very important part in the Court ceremonial. 

The hair has to be dressed high in a peculiar manner, 
80 that the three white feathers which denote the debutante 
may be clearly seen by their Majesties on entering the 
Royal presence, Married ladies wear only two feathers. 

To turn for a moment to Buckingham Palace one finds 
that the preparations are equally strenuous, for the Throne 
Room is not nowadays used for presentations, and tho 
great Ballroom in which concerts are also held has to be 
got ready for the ceremony, whilst the famous Bow 
Library is transformed for the time being to serve the 
more prosaic function of a cloak-room. 

ef 

Mr: Foousn: “ Why are sheep the most dissipated 
animals ? ” 

Mr. Silly : “‘ Because they gambol all their lives, spend 
most of their time on tho turf, many of them are black- 
legs, and all are fleecod in the end.” 

a fe 3 

“I want to pay this bill,” he said at the hotel bar, 
“but I think you have made a slight error hero in my 
favour. I’ve been reading over the extras, and I cannot 
find that you have charged anything for telling me you 
though. .¢ might rain.” 


Do you Know the origin of your name? Perhaps it is related in the article on page 1048. 
would like to Know, we will 


THE STORY OF THE I.?.C. 


a Royal Court nd the Imperial Press, Conference Started: 


A Chat with Mr. HARRY E. BRITTAIN 


(the brilliant young originator and Honorary Secretary of 
the Imperial Press Conference, the successful carrying 
through of which marks an important step in our Imperial 
history, and will undoubtedly have far-reaching and bene- 
ficial results in the way of tightening the bonds of Empire, 
and bringing about a better understanding and more 
sympathetic relations between ourselves and our overseas 
kith and kin. Mr. Brittain is a Yorkshireman, was 
educated as Oxford, and, after having been called to the 
Bar, became private secretary to Sir William Ingram). 
Tue genesis of the Imperial Press Conference? The 

whole idea grew out of a visit to Canada which my wife 

and I made about two years ago at the invitation of Lord 

Strathcona. 

Travelling about under such auspices, you may be-sure 
that we saw Canada pretty thoroughly, and it was impos- 
sible not to be inpresved. by two facts: first, how little 
we at home knew of Canada, and next, how little 
Canadians really knew of us. 

Although I am not very old (Mr. Brittain is only 
thirty-six.—Ep. P.W.), I have always taken an interest 
in bringing about better relations between the various 
Anglo-Saxon races ever since I began to take an interest 
in public affairs at all, and I was the founder of the 
Pilgrims’ Club, which, I think I may say, has done much to 
remove mutual misunderstandings and misconceptions 
between ourselves and our American cousins. 

Well, I was deeply impressed by our ignorance of 
Canada and Canadian ignorance of the Old Country, and 
as the Press is everywhere the fount and educator of 
cae knowledge and opinion, it struck mo that it would 

a good idea if arrangements could be made for the 
leading Canadian newspaper proprietors and editors to 
visit England on a tour of inspection. 

I mentioned the scheme to Lord Strathcona, who 
received it enthusiastically, and also to Lord Grey, the 
Governor-General of Canada, who also warmly supported 
it, though expressing some doubt as to whether it would 
be ible for newspaper proprictors and editors, par- 
ticularly the latter, to leave their work for any length of 
time—an objection in which there was certainly much force. 

However, I had the root idea, and thinking things over 
on the way home, I thought to myself, why limit the 
scheme to Ganada only? I had been impressed by the 
fact that the Colonies not only knew little of us, but little 
of each other, and thus there gradually formed itself in 
my mind the idea of a conference of Press representatives 
from every part of the British Empire. 

Arrived home, I went straight to Mr. O. Arthur Pearson, 
whose private secretary I had been in connection with tho 
Tariff Reform movement, and who, I was sure, would 
welcome any practical scheme for the furtherance of 
Imperial interests; and, as I had anticipated, he gave 
me the warmest support and encouragement. 

I also succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of, among 
other leading newspaper men, Mr. Harry Lawson, of 
the Daily Teegraph, and Mr. Kennedy Jones, of the 
Evening News; a general committce was formed, with 
two sub-committecs for the working out of details, and 
then began a period of real hard work. 

I can only say that while organising the Conference 
I kept fifteen sccretaries busily employed; while, as for 
myself, I think I may claim to have solved the problem 
of doing without sleep. But it was worth it, more than 
worth it. 

The greatest difficulty I met with? Waking up the 
Old Country. The response from the overseas newspaper 
proprietors and editors was magnificent ; there was little 
more to be done than to put the scheme before them and 
invite them to form local committees and to select their 
own delegates. But the Old Country, as I say, took some 
waking up, and for months on end I was interviewing 
about a hundred people a day, to say nothing of dealing 
with a huge correspondence. 

However, there is no need to run down the Motherland ; 
if she is slow to move, she moves rapidly when she gets 
going, and she always does things in style. 

Anyway, I know that our visitors are more than 
delighted with their reception, and the general opinion 
amongst them is that they are having a right-down regular 
royal time. Hard work looking after them? Oh, no, 
the hard work ceased with their arrival, for then the work 
of organisation was practically over. 

Satisfied with the results? More than satisfied ; 
the Conference has unquestionably led already to a 
linking up of Empire and Imperial interests, and will lead 
to more in the future. 

Will it become a permanent institution ? I hope go; 
in fact, I am tolerably sure that further Conferences will 
be held. In different parts of the Empire? Well, that 
remains to be secn, but I am positive that the idea of 
Imperial Press Conferences has “‘ caught on” both here 
and in every part of the British Empire 

ee fe 

“Ts tho baby strong ?” 

“Well, rather. You know what a tremendous voice 
he has?” 


oe Yes.” 
“ Well, he lifts that five or six times an hour.” 


“OF all the polishes I ever polished 
with I never polished with a polish 
that polishes like this polish polishes. 


—It’s GLOBE.” 


Globe Mctal Polish, Paste and Liquid: 
Paste, ld., 2d., 4d., and larger tins, 
Liquid, 2d., 6d., 1s., and larger cans. 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd, 


Bow, London, E. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Charming Story by the Author of “ Nell Gwyn, 
Comedien,” 


GOLD anv mH: GIRL 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


Author of “The Jessamy Bride,” etc. 


The story of a young man of good family who runs awny to sea, 
He re:cues the charming heroine from the clutches of an unscrupulous 
fortune hunter, and of conrse all ends happily for the gallant hero, 
The book is written in the inimi‘able style of this well-known author, 


Price Gd. 
At all Railway Bookstalls, etc., or post free for 


8stamps from C, Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta 
Street, W.C. 


Ask for a list of Pearsor’s Sixpenny Novels (over 120 
titles) by the best authors. 


If not, and you 


be pleased to tell you, 
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Can be Carried Too Far. 


RUSHING the hair can be carried 
too far. 
brush through her hair two or 
three hundred times before she 


q 


retires for the night or makes: 


her moming toilet only softens her 
oer 

ark Twain, the famous 
humorist, in a recent talk before a body 
of medical students, said: ‘I owe my 
bushy head of hair to the vigorous use of 
stiff hair-brush.” 


The girl who drags the: 


American |' 


| 


“HOME NOTES PAGE. 


And there lies the root of the whole| == 


matter. 
Attacked Like 
an Enemy. 

Have you ever seen a man brush his hair 
vigorously ? 

He attacks it as if it were a mortal 
snemy to be conquered, and by the time 
he has reduced it to order his whole scalp 
Is glowing with the exercise he has given 
It. 

The girl who is trying to accomplish three 
impossible things at once—viz., brush her 
hair, develop her arms, and acquire grace 
in moving them about—should Icarn a 
lesson from her fellow-being. 

Don’t think about the wavy undulations 
od _ your arms when you brush your 

ir. 

Don’t think about the amount of exercise 
you are aie ng There are other ways 
of accomplishing grace and developing 
muscles than by brushing the hair. : 

Just make a masculine attack on the 
scalp. 

Brush it vigorously, not one or two or 
three hundred times, but until it feels warm 
and glowing. 

Thon stop. It has had enough. 

Never Mind 
th: Ends 

Brush it back from your forehead and 
over your ears with short, quick strokes. 

Divide it again and again and brush the 
part on each side. 

Never mind the ends of it. 

The place to attack is the place where 
it grows, not where it ends. 

Then, when your whole head feels warm 
from the encounter, lay down your brush 
and run your hands through it gently till 
your arms are tired. 

The oil from the palms of your hands 
will give it the required lustre. 

Give this method a, trial and see if, in a 
month’s time, there is not a marked im- 
provement in the life, colour, and quality of 
your hair, and if there is not—well, you 
may go back to the old-time way with an 
easy conscience. 

But give it a trial. 


amount. Now that sounds quite fair, and!away with quite a satisfied expression.” 


HE watchword of every success- 
ful business house in our great 
towns is ‘The customer is 
always right,” but I should not 
care to think of the amount 
that watchword costs many of 

our largest firms annually. 

“We do all in our power to attract the 
woman shopper,” said | the manager of a 
large business to me the other day. ‘‘ Wo 
extend every courtesy, every convenience. 
We never argue, but we watch them all the 
time. Of course I am not going to say 
that all our customers need to be watched. 
They don’t; but there are quite a number 


i, 


who do. There’s the ‘mistake’ woman, 
the ‘refund’ woman, the ‘delivery’ 
woman; oh, and many others. 
Diligently Searches 

for Mistckes. 


“The ‘mistake’ woman is the worst. 
Say that we advertise a coming sale in a 
newspaper, and give the prices of the 
various articles we are offering. Tho 
‘mistake’ woman makes it her business 
every day to go over every single item 
minutely and systematically in the ho 
that she may discover a mistake in 
ricing. 

“ Perhaps, owing toa misprint, £11 appears 
as £1, and that is her opportunity. She 
swoops down upon us and demands a 
£11 article for £1, although it is manifest 
that it could not besold atsuch an absurdly 


low price. 

“JT try argument, and she admits readily 
that the figure was a printer's error, but she 
stubbornly insists that we give her the 
article as advertised for £1. 

“One ruse she adopts if you combat 
her is to pitch her voice high and denounce 
the house so loudly that all the customers 
near her can hear. We would go to any 
length to avoid that, and she knows 
it. 

“Next is the ‘refund’ woman, and she 
is almost as bad. We have a hard and fast 
rule that unsatisfactory purchases ma 
be returned and credit given for the f 


Conducted by Isobel. 


By a Man Behind the Counter. 


go it would be if it were not taken advantage 
of. 

“This is how the ‘refund’ woman sets 
to work. She perhaps has to attend some 
big social function, and she wants to out- 
shine her friends in the matter of dress. 
She must have new things, but she can’t 
possibly afford them. Ah, yes, but we 
can, so she comes to us. 

“* Shall we charge these things to 
your account ?’ we ask after supplying her 
demands. ‘Oh, yes, of course!’ she 
replies. A day or so later she comes in 
very much distressed. Everything is very 
unsatisfactory, she says. If she cannot 

et better satisfaction here she will really 

ne to carry her custom elsewhere. No, 
she won’t look at anything else—at least 
not at present. Will we please give her 
credit for the returned goods, and away 
she goes. 

“That lady has excited the envy of her 
friends with her brilliant array, but all at 
our expense. 


Goods Delivered 
Free of Charge. 


“The ‘delivery’ woman is one of the 
least of our annoyances. We have a rule 
that if a shopper makes purchases at 


another house she may add them to pur- 
chases made here, and we will deliver them 
at her house free of charge. That’s an 


innocent rule, but how frequently they 
take advantage of it I shouldn't like to say. 
The other day a woman came in carrying 
under her arm a small gas range which she 
had purchased at some small shop. At 
our establishment she bought some petty 
article for sixpence or a shilling and ordered 
both that and the range to be sent to her 
house. The carriage cost us one shilling. 

“Then we, of course, have to deal with 
the ‘respectable woman shop-lifter ’—not 
the criminal class, understand. 

“A short time ago one of our assistants 
was serving a well-dressed woman when, 
happening to glance at a rail on which 
gloves were hung, she noticed that a pair 
were missing. She reported the theft to 
me. I followed the ly, and was just 
in time to see her transfer the gloves from 
under her arm to her bag. I asked her to 
step into the office and give an explanation. 

Her explanation came readily enough. 
‘Last year,’ she snap ‘I purchased 
some gloves here, and when they split 
after a week's wear you wouldn’t take them 
back. I vowed then that I would get even 
with this shop some time, and I have.’ 

“* Madam,’ was all I could say, ‘ your 

ent is unanswerable,’ and she walked 


Wrsx Sieg. 
JUNE 24, 1909, 


COLD BATHS 
AND WARM, 


The Proper Way to Take Them. 


& 


HE person who does not know the 
joys of a cold bath, the glow of 
its reaction, is missing one of 
the real joys of life. There is 
ayn es Pe gg the 

ay’s work than the use 

of s cold shower. 7 
It should be taken in the morning imme. 

diately on rising or after brisk exercise, 
The temperature of the water may vary 

to suit the pleasure of the bather, bus 

should always be cold enough to cause a 

decided shock to the skin, with its blood- 

vessels and nerves, and should not be so 
cold as to prevent or delay a thorough 
reaction: 


Reaction Must 
cur. 


The blood, driven from the surface of the 
body by the cold, should return promptly, 
imparting a feeling of warmth and pleasure. 
If this reaction does not occur either 
naturally or by means of brisk rubbing of 
the skin the bath is not beneficial. 

That temperature is best to which the 
individual reacts most promptly and vigor- 
ously, and therefore the weak and delicate 
should use water only slightly cooler than 
the skin: 

The duration of a cold bath should be 
very brief, one or two minutes being suflii- 


jcient. The skin should be dricd by a 


brisk rubbing with a rather rough towel. 
The warm bath has uses aside from mere 
cleanliness: It is a sedative of considor- 
able value, soothing the irritated nerves, 
relaxing the tired and sore muscles and 
promoting sleep. It should be taken lato in 
the day—preferably at bedtime—and should 
be followed by a period of rest and sleep. 
The room should be warm, and enough 
water should be used to cover the 
well. One may remain in the bath for 
several minutes, but should be careful not 
to get chilled afterwards. 


Take Care in 
Sea-bathing. 


| Of all the forms of the bath the soa bath 
is most liable to abuse: 

One should remember that a sea bath 
does not necessarily mean being soaked 
for three or four hours in brine. Staying 
in the cold water till the lips and nails 
are blue, the tceth are chattering, and the 
skin clammy and cold is certainly not 
beneficial, to say the least. 

Especially should care be taken by those 
who go to bs seaside resorts for only a few 
days each season. We frequently see 
patients, who, after a week at the seaside, 

uire several weeks to recover from the 
colds, sunburn, and other ills due to pro- 
longed exposure. 


When Peeling Lemons 

For cooking purposes, be sure never to 
cut any of the white skin, as it has a bitter 
flavour. 

To Test the Heat of an Oven. 

Put in a piece of paper, if it turnsa light 
brown, the heat is right for pastry ; iit turns 
a dark yellow shade, the heat is right for 
cakes. 


American Eggs. 

Poach four or five eggs and serve each 
on a small square of toast on the dish. Cut 
up about two ounces of cheese, dissolve it in 
Lalf a pint of milk, add cayenne and salt, 
and stir till quite smooth. Pour over the 
eggs and serve at once. 

A Brea’ + Dish. 

min little butter, a small cho; 
onion, a quarter of a pound of well-boiled 
rice (weighed bofore boiling), and three 
ounces of chopped ham, seasoning all 
with cayenne pepper and salt. Stir till it 
is hot, and serve heaped on a dish with a 
little curry powder scattered over. 


rnst not be forgotten in the house- 
Far Empty out the reservoirs, wash 
thoroughly, and dry. Take the burners apart 
and boil them with soda and water in an old 
paucepan; wash with soap and water, and dry 
well. If the burnt part still remains, clean 
it with a little oxalic acid and water. Boil 
the wicks, too, in soda water and dry 
thoroughly. If the lamps are not wanted in 
summer, put them away. Anyway, they will 
burn surprisingly well when put together 
again after this thorough cleaning. 


Sweeten Custards 
After they aro cooked. If the sugar 
is added before, it is apt to turn them. 


When Washing Knives, 

Never let the handles, whether they be 
black or white, get wet. It is a good plan to 
have a salt jar full of soda-water for washing 
the knives, taking care that the water only 
covers the blades. 


When Washing Potatoes, 

Before cooking, use a small scrubbing 
brush. If they are to be baked “in their 
jackets,” a small piece ought to be cut off 
each end, so that the steam can escape. 
There is no chance then of the potato 
becoming sodden. 


Russian Mince 

Is a good way of using up cold meat. 
Cut up a pound of cold meat into dice, add 
to it a variety of cooked vegetable, and some 
bacon chopped. Season with chopped onion, 
parsley, pepper and salt. Moisten with a 
tablespoonful of vinegar and a little gravy. 
Stir over the fire till hot, serve heaped on a 
hot dish, garnished with sippets of toast 
and sprigs of parsley. 
A ae _ Cake. ; 

ut half a pound of pastry flopr into a 

basin, add to it one teaspoonful and a half, 
of baking powder, and two teaspoonfals of 
carraway seeds. Cream three ounces of butter 
with three ounces of sugar, add two woll- 
beaten eggs, and a gillof milk. Graduall 
shake in the dry ingredients, beating well 
the time. Bake ina quick oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. 


Attend to Larder Windows 
At once, for in summer time they 
are apt = ee roe with ay — 
revent this » 8 e the panes o 
eaae a week with a veak solution of caveaits 
acid and water. Kill all flies directly thoy 
appear. 


Rhubarb Charlotte. 

Butter a piedish and cover the bottom 
of it with crumbs. Then put ina layer of 
rhubarb, the pieces to be an inch long, add 
brown sugar, a little grated lemon rind, and 
powdered inger. Continue in this way till 

he dish is full, having breadcrumbs last. 
Pat a few bits of butter on the top, and bake 
in a moderate oven for an hour. 


Linseed Tea 

Is a very valuable remedy, and should 
be taken freely by anyone suffering from 
colds, sore throat, or bronchitis. Pour two 
quarts of boiling water on one ounve of 
linseed and twelve drachms of liquorice sliced. 
Add a few slices of lemon. Cover, and leave 
for six hours, then strain through muslin, 
and sweeten to taste. (Reply to VILLAGE 
Nurse.) 


Rice Buns. 

Put into a basin a quarter of a pound of 
flour, eight ounces of ground rice, one heaped 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and a little 
grated lemon rind. Cream a quarter of a 
pound of butter and lard with six ounces of 
caster sugar, add two egys, and beat all 
together. Sift in gradually the dry 
ingredients. Butter some tins, half fill them, 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Pat Troubles: Dangerous Symptoms 
Dispelled. 


The condition of the body which causes 
a rapid chango from mere plumpness to 
positive corpulency is fraught with many 
dangers, and the symptoms are often very 
distressing. The almost asthmatic shortness 
of breath, the palpitation of the heart after 
a little exertion, and so on, are due to the 
accumulation of internal fatty matter and to 
its constant interference with the functional 
activity of the heart, kidneys, and lungs. 


This perilous state of things needs to be 
looked to without further delay. Avoid 
exercising (without neglecting fresh air), 


take plenty of rest, eat wholesome food— 
satisfy your appetite rationally, and got a 
chemist to mako up the following simple 
prescription: One ounce of pure Glycerine 
B.P., one half-ounce of Marmola, one ounce of 
fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., and 
Peppermint Waterto make six ounces in all. 
If you like you can get the ingredients and 
mix them yourself, shaking them well 
together in a good-sized clean bottle. O! 
this harmless mixture take a dose of twa 
teaspoonfuls after each meal and at bedtime. 
All the discommoding symptoms will vory 
soon be dispelled, and your weight will 
diminish daily in a most surprising way. 
Very etout men and women have often lost 
as much as fourteen ounces in a single day 
on commencing this simple home treatment. 
The improvemont in tho general health ia 
quite remarkable, as is evidenced by the 
clear skin and bright healthy com. 
plexion. It is really an amazing transfor: 


and bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. | mation. 


One of the best boye’ atoriees of late years is ‘‘The Boys of the Otter Patrol,” which Prince Edward and his brother are 
You can get a copy for 1s, 3d. from A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W,C. 


reading. 


WEEK ENDING 


Are YOUR Pots and 


MONKEY BRAN 


Pans taking 


after Meals ? 


For Cooking Utensils, Knives and Forks, Crockery and Enamel. 


WON'T 


M 4. 


HEADACHE Cuneo 
IN 10 MINUTES. 


utine cures fm ten minutes the 
Ment Headache or 


Hovis 


(Trade Mark.) 


WASH CLOTHES. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & Co. LTD. 


TIRED MEN. DAILY 
EXPRESS 


preseri 
write to me, and 
HALFPENNY. 


Ow every MAN, 

rou hly Cured 

ARICOCELR, 
» WITHOUT 
reds of Book le 

Stamps. Mention thie Paper.—A. J. 


93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ successful results. 


Has a larger sale than any 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


Is a most easily digested 8 a most nutritious 


In the same way that Raage. Best wort 


the resilience of the 
tyre prevents jolting 
when motoring, so 


does Redfern’s Navy 
Rubber Heel when 
walking, 


From Boot Repairers Everywhere. every machine we make. 
Write for Booklet, Redfern’e Hubber Works, Hyde. Art Catalogue des- 
new features of the 


9 Write for Fashion 
Boys’ Suits 22" 
Deltvertd for deposit from 2. and monthiy pay. 
ments, Write us for for or 


anything 
household montb!: 
3G. GRAYES, LIMITED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under thie heading at the rate of 22. per tine of 7 worde or part thereof. 


PHOTO POST-CARDB of yourself, 1/- 
Catalogue end Samples Free—Rackett, July 
Liverpool, B. 


- STRENGTH: How lost; 
interesting, and instructive remarks 


on spout 


SLEIGHET OF HAND TRICES.—A few 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful in the after | Allied 
dinner interval. You can learn a number of effeo- 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 


Days, Business Me'rimony. Two rs’ 
fi .0.— é 
fotare added Bend tagiedete, 0: Prot. joule, 


BEPase RVICBAELE SUITS AND 
COST U MES to paenewre, 36f- Be 58. Sait 
and Costume Lengthe, 8 to <B/-. shoes. 
Wear and ft ranteed. free. 

Groves & Lindley, 39 Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish 


c gan Hree O:snples id samp. —Savile 
‘or! 


VARICOCELE.—Every man oafertng from 
Varicocele ond its scoompenying debit 7, and 
gervous weakness should ae pee Graateaned lar 


ree, 
Lane, London, 


3 te erect or away; 25 lon, 
by 3yards wide, G0; by 3 yards wide, ei on as 
wide, 8/6: standards f 10 f 

Garden Netting, 30 

carriage paid : li 


: liste ol 
H. J. GASSO) 


“HOW to PATENT an INVENTION.”— 
ic free.— Editor,** »Lan, 


ce 
ie ia “* Etiquette for Men,’’by G. BR. M. Patents,” 65 Chancery I 


‘be had, free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henriette Street, Londen, W.c. ‘ 


B OFFER TO WEAK MEN suffering 
from nervous and sical weak: 
vari: Photographe,” by Clive Holland. It 
information you r 4 
Cameras, Pilates o 
mps. Cull or 
P.W.), Charing 
one, 13215 Central, 


other 


Ls this number you will probably have noticed several 


roferences to the new game, “Spin the 

The New Sixpence,” which you will find on the 
Game. red page opposite. If you read the 
directions for playing the game you 


will find that through this little e we hope to collect 
a fow pence for the benefit of small slum children, 
who sadly need a helping hand. So just for the fun of 
tho thing, take a turn at the game and if you should 
happen to lose twopence or three , it’s in a very good 
cause, and you really won't miss it much. Twopence, 
you'll say, isn’t much, but a number of twopences might 
ake a nice little sum. In order that we can find out 
if our little game is successful, please address your 
envelo) Hon. Sec., F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, 17 
Henrietta Street, London, W.O., placing in the top Icft- 
hand corner the word “ Spin.” 


1 snovutp particularly like to draw your attention to the 


article on 1 and to the offer 
Where Did I make in the foreword: The majority 
Your Name _ of us know very little about our own 
Come From? names, how we got them, where they 


. came from, and 80 on, and the contribu- 
tor who wrote the article has made the subject his special 
study: I have, therefore, arranged for him to supply 
1aformation free of charge regarding names to any reader 
who cares to write in, providing he incloses a stamped 
uddressed envelope for the reply. 


Myx boy readers have often expressed curiosity as to how 

our young Princes Edward and Albert 

What Little spend their spare time—whether they 
Read. 


go in for cricket and other sports, and 
what sort of literature they read. As 
one boy. puts it: “ Are they allowed 

do just whatever they like because they are Princes, 
or are they under discipline ? ’—— 

The Princes are brought up in exactly the same way 
as any other English boys of gentle birth. They are 
vory keen on sport, and thoroughly enjoy their games. 
So far as reading matter is concerned, they have certain 
troadth of choice ; but, nasal they are not permitted 
{> read books that are not fit for them, any more than 
ure any other properly-looked-after bo It may interest 
my readers to know that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
has recently accepted two copies of “ The Boys of the 
Otter Patrol ”—a serial story which recently a Lig in 
“he Scout—for Princes Edward and Albert, who, I hear, 
thoroughly ay em it. Any of my boy readers who 
would like to have an opportunity of reading this now 
famous book should ask their parents to get them a copy. 
Any bookseller will obtain it for you, or it may be obtained 
from Mr. A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
for ls, 3d. post free. 


“ Ow several broeelane when I he been at ve aee 
or music-hall,” writes E. W., “ 
Concerning have noticed that » lot of the lady 
arters. artista who wear tights only wear one 
girter. I am very curious to know whether thero is any 
reason for this,’’—— 

Yes, there is areason, E.W. It is not due, as one might 
suppose, to poverty or hasty dressing ; it is merely worn so 
in imitation of the Order oftheGarter. That distinguished 
docoration is worn on the left log, a little below the knee, 
and Miss Flossie Lightfoot copies it, perhaps, as a hint 
that her talents are worthy of the very highest reward. 

The Garter, as you may know, was instituted by 
Edward III. The Countess of Salisbury dropped one of 
her garters when dancing with him, and Teddy, like the 
galjant monarch he was, picked it up and tied it round 
his own leg. Catching o particularly acid look in tho 
Qucen’s eye, however, he returned it to its fair owner, 
romarking, with a shrug of his shoulders: “* Hons soit qui 
mal y pense.” History does not record what the Queen 
said when she got him alone. 


Somr weeks ago a letter from a corres 


ndent appeared 


on this telling how a farmer who 

Bread had cl all the stones off his land 
from was compelled to cart them back again 
Stones. before he could obtain anything like o 


satisfactory crop. I was inclined to 
be scoptical on the subject, but from tho number of 
interesting letters which I havo received from farmera and 
others it appears that there are sound reasons for this 
curious circumstance. There are two sorte of soil, it 
would seem, which benefit from the presence of stones. 
In the case of shallow ground the stones keep in a 
considorable amount of moisture, while in the colder and 
higher abe of the country they retain the heat of the sun 
and so help the seed to germinate. One correspondent also 
declares t they rd useful shelter to the young 
crops when thoy first appear, but, as he philosophically 
sad: “Tt is difficult find out entirely satisfactor 
reasons for many things in the cultivation of the soil.” 
My sincerest tinks to those readers who have been kind 
enough to writc on this subject. 


Note.—A pensKinife will 
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“ Ts it really a fact,” inquires A. H. G., “ that a bull has | Pusiro libraries are so common nowadays that we are 


a strong aversion to ag Ages ge in 
Red Rags red, or is it merely an old woman’s 
and Bulls. tale, like the superstition that it’s bad 
luck to go under a ladder ?”»—— 
It’s very much of a fact, A. H. G., as you will quickly 
find out if you make the experiment. n’t you know 
the story of the farmer who waylaid a golfer in his scarlet 
jacket and remarked politely: ‘“‘ If you happen to meet 
my bull what’s broken loose, sir, would you mind running 
way?” The reason for this aversion is the fact 
that ed is the complimentary colour to green, and as & 
bull spends the greater portion of his leisurely life 
gazing at the latter tint, anything red impresses his 
sight with greatly increased intensity. Sheep and cows 
are probably affected in just the same manner, but being 
advocates of peace, y manage to restrain their 
excitement. 


“I wave only ridden in a motor-car on two occasions,” 
writes Suanks’s Pony, “On the first 


Coward a careless cyclist ran into the car, and 
or on the second the driver of the car 
Careful. skimmed a wagonette and gave me & 


‘ turn. I have since declined to ride 
in a motor, as I have a family and am uninsured. My wife 
says that I am a coward, but I don’t agree. What do 

Li yousnaliy eckslk ian gavage ly f 
you re refrain from i to a car purely for 
the sake of yas family, I should feel more inclined to 
describe you as unselfish than cowardly. You remind 
me of the man who abstained from to stop a 
runaway horse, because he felt that if he was 
everybody he knew would be so miserable. I think you 
are somewhat mistaken in your outlook, however, for it 
seems to me that the man in the car is nowadays con- 
siderably safer than the man in the street. At all events, 
I know where I would rather be in the event of a collision. 


Humanez, while seeing a yo lady home the other 
night, found himself in rather an awk- 


The Lady ward predicament. He and his fair 
and the companion were crossing a lonely field, 
Drunkard, when somo distance away he observed 
a man fall down asloping . Leaving 

the lady where she was for a moment, HUMANE ran across 


to the stranger’s assistance, 

“IT found him;” he says, “ helpless from drink and 
lying contentedly with his head down the hill. It was 
quite beyond my strength to move him, as he was a big, 
heavy man. Would it have been the right thing to have 
asked a lady to help me move adrunken man? Anyone 
in this state may give vent to horrible , and yet 
it seems rather inhuman to let him lie in such a dangerous 
position.” —— 

I don’t think many sensible or nice-minded girls would 
mind lending you a hand under such circumstances, 
Humane. Moving drunken men is not exactly an ideal 
employment for ladies, but I certainly think it is more 
womanly and creditable than leaving the victim to 
probable asphyxiation. Your adventure recalls an 
experience I once had on the tow-path between Putney 
and Hammersmith. I was walking back late one evening 
with an elderly and very kind-hearted lady, when we came 
across a miserable-looking, hopelessly intoxicated in- 
dividual propped up against a post. By his side stood a 


large navvy, looking at him in disgusted age ah 


The ey with me stopped, and said kindly : “‘ Why don’t 
you dash a little water in his face?’’ ‘That ain’t no use, 


mum,” retorted the na’ gloomily; “I've alread: 
throwed ’im in the river nd - ai 


Ir ever I am in doubt as to whether my readers have 
wie a taken the Fresh Air d to their 
Collect for beatts, I have only to turn to my 
the F.A.F, ©rrespondence to find consolation: 


This is one of the many letters I have 
received, offering oe suggestions: “A week or so 
ago I found in my P. W. a ocollecting-form for the F.A.F., 
and that inspired me to do my little to help: I obtained 
a second form, and one I used personally to obtain 
donations, while the othor I have been sendiag to my 
friends with a letter, explaining the object and asking for 
assistance. I find that I can get twice as much b 
writing to a man and giving him time to reflect than 
can by tackling him in person: Is this because people 
cannot realise what a treat it is to the slum child to have 
a day in the country, unless they sit down and think it 
out? I think so, and I am going to try another plan 
which I hope will make them see what a small subscription 
sent to the F.A.F. can do. I intend every week to cut 
out your F.A.F. paragraph and send it along with my 
letters: Perhaps there are others who would like to do 
the same.” 

That is s splendid suggestion: I know that while you 
are all kind-hearted enough to do your best, your natural 
modesty will not allow you to accost your friends with a 
“stand-and-deliver ’’ air and point out to them the 
advisability of sending ninepence or more to the F.A.F. 
But a letter now; how nicely you could put it in black 
and white! You wouldn’t, I am sure, mind giving 
yourself a very little extra trouble when you know that 
every ninepence sent to the F.A.F. means joy in the 
heart of one little slum child: So, please sit down now 
and put pen to paper before you forget it. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter ia 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


a a Bink i tly of the advan 
Pay for ey oler, @ following method 
Weseurs: of bringing these advantages to mind, 


and at bs same ge helping along a 
ve! ood cause 

Bopxwonu: He write — a 

* One of the benefits that I enjoy without takin 

account of same is being able to Cbtaks racti tay ee 
book I need, either fiction or educati without re 
charge at our public library: When I am at the seaside 
I think twopence to be a fair rate for the loan of a volume 
and I willingly Py, this amount to the bookseller. [ 
would suggest, therefore, that each time a book is bor. 
rowed from a public library, the borrower should place a 
penny or twopence in a money-box at home and send the 
accumulation to you for the Air Fund.” 

Quite a good suggestion, too, Bookworm: I hope that 
all who patronisa libraries will instal a money-box 
at home, and think of the white-faced slum children when. 
ever they get a book out: 


P.A.F, has now been arranged. The days 
are:—June 28th, “ 


. June 29th, “ Ist 
Dublin Fusiliers Party.” June 30th, “H.M.S. Sapphc 
P .”’ June 30th, H.M.S. Sealark Party.” June 30th, 

H. . a oot July bee “2nd Battalion 
Queen’s Own, Singapore Day.’ 2nd, “ Mr. 
Mrs. Kenneth Bilbrough’s Day.” . , as 


_——— 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,931 15s. 3d. 
A. C., 1s, 6d.; T. Harris, 
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. 108.; . , £1 18.; 
;. Norbury Brotherhood, per J. W. Parker, 49. 6d.; leslie 
"so 7. HME, Haeke, fy ite. pire 

8. Impregna per J. Walker, 118.; 
Bubopognieatrens, per W. H.C., 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribed goes to the children in food or fare. Ail 
expenses are oo | Tet a ay Pig 4 Pearson, 

a press, Lim ndard 
Limited, “Ragged Hchool U 
ce 


of clas or creed. pen pa spp 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, with the neogeeary 
attendants. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. 6 

, F.A.P., Pearson's Hing! o Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and will be acknowledged in paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 
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» = _=_ Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
more £6,000,000 


tn 
Cla! ms. 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 


Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager ant friar. 
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The Book Prince 
Edward is Reading. 


It may interest you to know that His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
graciously accepted two copies of Mr. 
E. Le Breton-Martin’s excellent book, 
“The Boys of the Otter Patrol,” and has 
given them to his two sons, Prince Edward 
and Prince Albert of Wales, who are 
doubtlesé thoroughly enjoying reading this 
splendid and wholesome book for boys. 


General Baden-Powell, who, as every one 
knows, is the founder of the Boy Scouts, has 
written a foreword in the book, and every 
boy should certainly read it now. 


It costs 1s. at all newsagents and book- 
sellers, or 1s. 3d. post free from Mr. A. F. 
Sowter, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
The special presentation edition, in hand- 
some cloth cover, is 2s. 6d., or 2s. 9d. 
post free. 
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How to Play the 
Fascinating, New 
Game. 


You first of all cut out 
the diagram opposite and 
Paste it on to a piece of 
cardboard. This must be 
quite flat and level. You 
then decide that you will 
play for one, two, three, 
or more minutes, as you 
please. Now take a six- 
pence, and spin it, not too 
furiously, in the centre of 
the diagram. If the 
sixpence spins off the 
diagram altogether, you 
forfeit a halfpenny to the 
Fresh Air Fund, and jot it 
down on a piece of paper. 
If the sixpence ceases 

inni in one of the 
white spaces, the amount 
marked is placed to the 
credit of the F.A.F. If, 
however, it falls in a 
black space, the amount 
indicated in the section in 
which it falls comes off 
the player’s debt to the 
F.A.F. At the end of the 
time you decided to play 
for, you add up the scores, 
and if you find you owe a 
few pence to the Fresh 
Air Fund we hope your 
good nature will prompt 
you to send it along. Your 
pennies could not possibly 
go in a better cause. 


fw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling ag a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 


each accident—not the first claim only. 
— — 
502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 

Thig Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only: £2,000 remy uaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. . 

will be paid by pis above Conmaration fs tho legal 

representative of any person killed by an acc:- 

£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passcnger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 

Passenger (including post-office servants in railway syrtiny vine), 

and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, poxsession, 

the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 

with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 

ee provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of abude, so long as the coupon is signed. . 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result trom 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 

g 100 having the current number of Pearson's Weekiy on him, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an aceident to any 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger. the 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 
vided notice in cvery case be given to Tum OcgaNn ACCIDENT AND 
GuaRantes Corroratios, Limrten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 


E.C., within scven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while aetualiy riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, writlen in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that. death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above dress 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be left at his, 
or _her, place of abode, so Jong as the coupon ig signed. 

above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue on!x, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the cerlitions 
of, the ** Ocean Acciden€ and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the nayment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the \ct can 
be scen at the office of this Journal, or of the aaid corporation, 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
Sfon peariuers Wns ive Seip” falda (Watya.montne’ snpscrin 
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Available from 9 a.m, Thursday, June 17th, 1909, 
until midnight, Friday, June 25th, 1909. 
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 Nature’s level hart’ anially follows one or other of the 
“thany Hervous troubles so pr 


. NEURALGIA, 


‘ Heuroti® complaints : 


PEARSON’S “WEEKLY. 


BIRLE 


PHOSPHOR 
Try it One Week—FREE! 


if YOU suffer from any Nerve Complaint, however trivial or 
severe, we ask you to try BIRLEY’S PHOSPHORUS at our expense 


Over 100,000 Free Trial Bottles already. distributed 


SIGNS OF NERVE TROUBLE 


It is an acknowledged fact that a lowered nervous 
: stem means a-diminished amount of Phosphorus in 

e Brain and Nerves. 

“Continued strain on the Brain and Nerves uses up the 
Phosphorus at: too t a rate, and when it is below 


lent. 

It is‘ self-evident what is required of us—we must give 
back to the brain and nerves the Phosphorus that we 
unconsciously squander. 

symptoms of a debilitated nervous system are 
legion, and under this heading we have a whole host of 


BRAIN FAG, NAUSEA, ._: | 
LOSS OF MEMORY, 
FAINTNESS, . 
ST. VITUS’ DANCE, 
NERVOUS INDIGESTION, 
VERTIGO or GIDDINESS, 
HYSTERIA, PRESSURE in the HEAD, 
NEURITIS, SINKING SENSATIONS, ° 
and in addition the somewhat Vague and Undefined 
Nervous Conditions (yet real and distressing to the 
patient) of 

NEURASTHENIA, viz.: 
IRRITABILITY, OVER-SENSITIVENESS, 
LASSITUDE, RESTLESSNESS, 
ILL-TEMPER, MELANCHOLIA, 
VAGUE FEARS, MOROSENESS, 
DESPONDENCY or GENERAL NERVOUS 

DEPRESSION, DEBILITY and 

MORBID FOREBODINGS, MENTAL EXHAUSTION 
with inability to concentrate the mind. Each and every 
one of these distressing conditions can, however, be 


made to yield to and disappear under the direct influence 
of Birley’s Phosphorus. 


HEADACHE, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 
TREMBLING, 
PALPITATION, 


Cures all Nerve Complaints 


Worry, anxiety, overwork, and heavy responsibilities 
Remember:— all oppress and debilitate the nervous system and 
pave the way for all manner of complaints. Birley’s Phosphorus should here 
be allowed to give its incomparable aid. It invigorates, sustains, strengthens, 
and fortifies the nervous system. 

As a reviver during stress of extra business and overwork it is invaluable, 
for it quickens and enriches the brain and nerves that bear the strain. You 
will be wise to fill in the coupon and ‘secure a FREE Trial Bottle of this 
magnificent nerve restorative without delay. 


Birley's Phosphorus is obtainable of all Chemists, etc, 1s. 1id., 2s. 6d, 4s. 6d. 


BIRLEY’S 
PHOSPHORUS 


ror 
BRAIN AND NERVES. 
Seer een 
TABLE OF DOSES. 


L 
CHT AN 
KUL AN-HOUR BEFO 


PREPARED BY 
CRON, MURRAY a CO.L Ff 
10, Adam Street. 
Strand, London, W.¢ 
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SEND THIS COUPON (E.D. ) TO-DAY 


to Gordon Murray and Co. Ltd., 10 Adam Street, Strand, London, W 
_ Four Penny Stamps-to cover Parcel Postage, Packing, 
Dears tching, and the generous-sized Trial Bottle of Birley’s Phosp!:: 
ustrated above (containing a week’s supply), vat 
by return. Also pamphlet explaining how ‘3 
system. ONE Trial Bo 


' 


Ai! Gommunications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREEI, L@!? 


STRONG HEALTHY: -NERVES 


produce perfect activity of every organ of the body. 
Men and Women with debilitated nerves have every 
bodily organ in bad working order. 
general ill-health, with turns 
miserable despondency, _ 

BIRLEY’S PHOSPHORUS is the true rational 
method, whereby Strong, Healthy Nerves can be 
secured. By its incomparable aid you EAT BETTER, 
SLEEP BETTER, WORK BETTER — EVERY. 
THING IS BETTER—the Brain, -Heart, Liver, 
Kidneys, Lungs, “Digestion, and Bowels, all work to 
perfection under the guidance and influence of the 
vigorous, active current of nerve. force produced 1 
BIRLEY’S PHOSPHORUS. : 

As a Nerve Restorer BIRLEY’S PHOSPHORUS :: 
unequalled, for it gives actual nutriment to the Brain 
and Nerves and imparts energy and strength to t! 
whole body. Mental agility and alertness follow its u-- 
It completely fortifies the system against disease 11 
gives the body a wonderful power of resistance. 


THis means 
of wretched and 


We cannot offer better PROOF 
than to give you the oppor- 
tunity of testing this remedy 
FREE. Actions speak louder 
than words, and we rely on the 
intrinsic MERITS of BIRLEY’S 
PHOSPHORUS to make it the 
WORLD-WIDE REMEDY for 
ALL NERVOUS TROUBLES. 


be forwir 
hosphorus acts on 
Trial Bow 


ttle only to each applicant. 
cannot be sent abroad. 
~ 


